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JUST READY 


AN IN 


TRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENCLAND 


By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, Prof. of European History, University of Penn. 


Cloth, 12mo. Just Ready, 


An account of the changes in landholding, trading, commerce, legislation, etc., and of 
such movements as trades unions, trusts. factory laws, State socialism, etc. 


THE STAGE IN 
AMERICA, 1897-1900 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. author of 


“Abraham Lincoln; the Man of the 
People,” etc. 12mo, $1.75 





THE WORKING CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED KINGOOM 


By LEONARD COURTNEY, “ the most 
successful Chairman of Committee the 
House of Commons has ever had.” 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 
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ROBERT ANNYS: 
POOR PRIEST 
A Tale of the Great, Uprising 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


A story of what was really the first great ‘* strike’’ in 
the history of English labor, 


Ready Next Week 
ARROWS OF 
THE ALMIGHTY 
By OWEN JOHNSON. 


A story of the late civil war, yet not a‘‘ war story”! 
That is, nt of camp or firing line, but an “inside” view 
of the Commissary Dept., in wh ch its hero is an officer. 


THe New Nove ts 


Each, $1.50 


THE HERITAGE 
OF UNREST 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 
Second Edition. 


An extremely vivid picture of military and civil life 
in Arizona. . . . Unconventional and refreshing. . . . 
it is rare that a novel endures so well the test of reading 
aloud.”—Boston Herald. 


THE MAKING. OF 
‘CHRISTOPHER: : 


FERRINGHAM . 


By BUELAH MARTE’ DIX.’’ 
Third Edition, 


“* Christopher is as good as Amyas Leigh and as hard te 
forget when once one has made his acquaintance "— 7he 
Boston Journal, 

















THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. 
er, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 


III]. To THE END OF EXILE AND THE CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME IN WESTERN ASIA. 
By Prof. JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY, University of Toronto. 


I. To THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA. 


3 vols. Each, 8vo, $3. net. 
II. To THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN (General Theological Seminary, N. Y.) writes: 


“ Tf one can read only a single book on the subject, this 
is decidedly the book to read.”—Chvistian Literature. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
IN "THEOLOGY 


By HENRY C. KING, Professor of The- 
ology, Oberlin Seminary. 12mo, $1.50 


Aims at a restatement of theology in terms of personal 


relation—accepting the scientific spirit of the age yet in 
touch with the deepest spiritual life of the church. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By the Rev. SAMUEL McCONNELL. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. /ust Ready. 


A stimulating book, since it offers immortality as. some- 
thing to be achieved, not as a common gift to all men, an 


| unavoidable future, 
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THE YOUNG CONSUL 


By hee og aay Patra tee 3532, pages. Illus- 
ignite 7 ane Copeland. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. s volume takes up in story form 
the workings of the State Department of our 
national government. 


WITH PORTER IN THE 
ESSEX 





By James Oris. 344 pages. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. By W. F. Stecher. 
The author has followed closely that famous 

cruise of Admiral Porter, and framed it into 

a most interesting and instructive story. 


LAURIE VANE 


And Other Stories. By Motty E.uotr 
SEAWELL, 152 pages. Illustrated by Chas. 
Copeland. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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brightest little stories from Miss Seawell’s pen. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
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Department 4, 
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A Child 
Can Operate the 


Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home? 


A push button for each floor 
is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 

The doors to the shaft cannot be opened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing, The opening of any door cuts off the 
current, and locks the car so that it cannot 
be moved until the door is securely closed, 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


“A Pleased 
Guest Makes 
- @ Happy 
Hostess.” 


with Chocolate 


Athena Flavored 
with Lemon 


Made by 
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25 cents for sample pair to 
OMO MFG. Co., 
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ELECTRO 


SILVER POLISH 


A powder for cleaning and polishing 

Gold and Silver. Its use, for more than a 

quarter of a century, by owners of valuable 

Plate is evidence of its superior merits. 

Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 
Trial quantity od the asking. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


A Soap made especially for washing 
and polishing Silver and Glass. The’ 
washing cleanses, the drying polishes. 


Jt saves time, labor and your Silverware. 


At leading dealers, 15 cts. 
Postpaid, 20 cts. in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Table Linens |= 


At the Linen Store. 


Our already large stock of Table 
Linen has been greatly augmented in 
the past few days by the addition of five 
new shipments, increasing the assort- 
ments in every range, from the substan- 
tial grades for every day use, up to and 
including tne finer qualities, enabling us 
to meet the requirements of every kind 
of good taste as well as those of every 
pocketbook. Our entire range of house- 
hold linens for the Spring season is now 
very complete. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 WEST 23D STREET, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


Aguinaldo took 
the oath of al- 
legiance to the 
sovereignty of the United States on the 
2d inst. after long consultations with 
Chief Justice Arellano and General 
Trias, the Filipino officer who recently 
surrendered. The Chief Justice enlight- 
ened him as to the course of events dur- 
ing the last few months, and especially 
concerning the policy of our Government 
as shown in the work of the Taft Com- 
mission. When the laws enacted by the 
Commission had been explained, he said: 
“Enough; I am satisfied with America; 
I never believed the Americans would be 
so fair and liberal.” He has since been 
preparing a manifesto in which, accord- 
ing to report, he will call upon the in- 
surgents to lay down their arms and sub- 
mit to the rule of the United States. 
Some predict that peace will be fully re- 
stored by June 1st. The captured leader 
has been living in the Malacanan Palace, 
where, as he says, he has been treated 
more as a guest than as a prisoner. He 
longs to visit the United States. There 
was a report that he had been invited by 
the President to come; but this was 
promptly denied. He says he has no de- 
sire to hold office, but would prefer to 
retire to private life after a visit to this 
country. All sorts of suggestions con- 
cerning the treatment of him have been 
received by the Government at Wash- 
ington; showmen offer large sums for 
the privilege of exhibiting him, lecture 
agents make generous offers for his serv- 
ices on the platform, and one or two urge 
that he ought to be hanged in public. It 
is expected that he will remain in custody 


Aguinaldo Takes the 
Oath of Allegiance 


for some time, altho free from the re- 
straints to which prisoners of war are 
usually subjected. Additional surren- 
ders are reported daily. General Arepola, 
with 30 officers and 800 men, and Major 
Tecson, with 19 officers and 173 men, 
gave themselves up on Saturday. Gen- 
eral Trias, bearing credentials from 
Aguinaldo, is going to Lipa and Battan- 
gas, there to treat for the surrender of 
Generals Tinio, Malvar and Lucban. He 
will visit the Southern islands on a sim- 
ilar errand. Captain Barrows, of the 
Thirtieth Infantry, and several Commis- 
sary sergeants, with a few bakers and 
merchants, have been arrested on account 
of the fraudulent sale of Government 
food supplies. The press reports of the 
affair were quite sensational, but Gen- 
eral MacArthur says it is not of suff- 
cient gravity to cause concern, being due 
to irregularity in the disposal of the sur- 
plus rations which soldiers are allowed to 
sell. It is reported, however, that there 
is a shortage of $185,000 at the Commis- 
sary depot in Manila. A fire broke out 
in the sail room of the gunboat “ Petrel ” 
on the 31st ult., and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Jesse Mims Roper, commander 
of the vessel, lost his life in a heroic at- 
tempt to rescue several seamen who had 
been overcome by the fumes of the burn- 
ing material and were in danger of suf- 
focation. The Taft Commission, having 
made encouraging progress in setting up 
town governments under its municipal 
code, is now turning its attention to pro- 
vincial governments. The Civil Service 
law will be operative in both these fields, 
and preparations have been made for 
examinations on several islands. South 
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of the Visayas, however, authority will 
be vested in a Governor empowered to 
negotiate with the Sultan’s Dattos. 
Judge’ Ide has completed a code of civil 
procedure and Commissioner Wright is 
at work upon a criminal code. Justices 
of the Peace are at the base of the system, 
and at the top will be a Supreme Court 
sitting at Manila with occasional sessions 
at Iloilo and Cebu. 

& 

Public policy con- 
cerning street rail- 
way franchises was 
the chief issue in several of last week’s 
municipal elections in the Central West. 
In Cleveland, which is normally Repub- 
lican, Tom L. Johnson, Democrat, was 
elected Mayor upon a platform calling 
for three-cent fares, ultimate municipal 
ownership, and the single tax. Mr. 
Johnson (formerly a member of Con- 
gress) is a millionaire free-trader and 
follower of Henry George, who made 
his fortune in street railways and the 
manufacture of steel rails. His victory 
in Cleveland may affect the election of 
Senator Foraker’s successor by the Leg- 
islature to be chosen in November. If 
the Legislature should be Democratic he 
would probably contend with John R. 
McLean for the place; and his friends 
predict that he will be a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination in 1904. 
With characteristic energy he grasped 
the office of Mayor unexpectedly on the 
4th inst., just in time to prevent his pred- 
ecessor from signing an ordinance con- 
veying valuable water front property to 
a railroad company. Thirty-seven min- 
utes later an injunction restraining his 
predecessor expired. His friends also 
gained control in Columbus, where a 
Democrat was elected, partly for the rea- 
son that the Republican government had 
rejected Johnson’s offer to operate the 
railways with three-cent fares, and upon 
conditions that would enable the city to 
take them as a gift in twelve years. The 
franchises in Cleveland will expire dur- 
ing Johnson’s term. In Chicago Carter 
Harrison, Democrat, was elected for the 
third time. Here the main issue was the 
terms of the renewal of railway fran- 
chises soon to expire. Harrison is in fa- 
vor of renewals for short periods with 
large compensation, and ultimate public 


Western Municipal 
Elections 
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ownership. He also permits a “ wide- 
open” city; but his opponent, Judge 
Hanecy, was so clearly the candidate 
of a boss’s machine and so friendly to the 
railway companies that he was. deserted 
by many voters of his own party. Har- 
rison had a plurality of 28,000, where 
McKinley’s was 7,600; probably he could 
have been beaten by a Republican not as- 
sociated with a boss and standing for the 
restraint of vice as well as for Harrison’s 
policy concerning the railways. Harri- 
son was bitterly opposed by Bryan’s 
friend, Altgeld, and has now been nom- 
inated for Vice-President by Senator 
Bailey, of Texas. The Chicago Council 
is Republican by 10 majority. In To- 
ledo “ Golden Rule” Jones, supported 
by Democrats, was elected by a reduced 
and small majority. In Kansas City, 
Kan., a large normal Republican major- 
ity was Overcome, on account of the rail- 
way question, and a Democratic govern- 
ment elected for the first time. The dy- 
ing Council on its last day undertook to 
extend for twenty-five years the fran- 
chises (altho they have five years to 
run), and were prevented by angry citi- 
zens, who shook revolvers and rope 
nooses in their faces, and compelled the 
members one after another to stand on 
a table and promise to let the franchises 
alone. The new Mayor in St. Louis is 
Rolla Wells, a Gold Democrat, who 
voted against Bryan in 1896 and 1900, 
and who was elected as a Democrat in 
spite of the open opposition of Bryan 
and Altgeld. On election day there was 
much fraudulent voting by gangs of re- 
peaters. In one of the riots the United 
States District-Attorney was shot twice, 
but not mortally wounded. In many 
towns of Kansas victories were won by 
those favoring an enforcement of the 
prohibition laws; but in Topeka, where 
4,000 women went to the polls, Colonel 
Hughes, supported by Mrs. Nation and 
her followers, was beaten by Parker, 
Democrat, whose plurality was only 17. 
The saloon question was the leading is- 
sue in Nebraska towns, a majority of 
which voted for license. 
& 

The President has ap- 
pointed Philander C. 
Knox, of Pittsburg, to 
be Attorney-General in place of Mr. 
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Griggs, who resigned to resume prac- 
tice in New Jersey and New York. Mr. 
Knox is a native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of Mount Union College, Ohio, 
in the class of 1872. He has been for 
some years the counsel of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. Certain newspapers 
which oppose the Administration find 
the appointment objectionable for this 
reason, asserting that it was due to the 
influence of J. Pierpont Morgan and 
those associated with him in the new 
United States Steel Corporation; but 
there is no proof that Mr. Morgan had 
anything to do with it, and it is known 
that the President and Mr. Knox have 
been friends for many. years. The va- 
cancy in the Civil Service Commission 
caused by the death of Mr. Brewer has 
been filled by the appointment of W. A. 
Rodenberg, who represented a district at 
the southern extremity of Illinois in the 
last Congress, but was not re-elected. 
Mr. Rodenberg gained no prominence in 
the House. A year ago, on a call of the 
roll, he voted to “ starve out” the Civil 
Service Commission by withholding the 
annual appropriation for the salaries of 
its members and its ordinary expenses. 
He is thirty-five years old. In 1896 he 
was a supporter of Governor Tanner in 
Illinois, and his nomination for Congress 
in 1898 was due in part to the Gover- 
nor’s influence in the district, where are 
situated the soft coal mines in which 
Tanner would not permit the employ- 
ment of negroes in the places of white 
miners who were on strike. Owing to 
Mr. Rodenberg’s admitted opposition to 
the Civil Service Commission and its 
work, the appointment has caused many 
expressions of regret in the press. Com- 
missioner Duell, of the Patent Urnce, has 
retired, and his successor is Frederick J. 
Allen, of Auburn, N: Y. In the Senate, 
with the two Delaware seats vacant, there 
is a Republican majority of twenty. 
After returning from his transconti- 
nental trip the President intends to spend 
about ten days in New England. He 
will visit Wesleyan University (at Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) and at Harvard Univer- 
sity will receive the honorary degree of 
LL.D. Thereafter he will be the guest 
of Senator Hoar at Worcester, and will 
pass a few days at the shore cottages of 
Senator Lodge, Senator McMillan, Sec- 
retary Long and Justice Gray. 
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Wisconsin bids fair 
to become. one of 
the: more progress- 
ive commonwealths of the Central 
West, if we may,judge from the char- 
acter of the legislation now under con- 
sideration. While some other States are 
defending existing conditions from hos- 
tile attack and opposing the aggressions 
of. shrewd and unscrupulous politicians, 
Wisconsin is proposing advanced legis- 
lation, not only along the lines of direct 
nomination, but also in the field of munic- 
ipal government. One bill dealing with 
the question of franchises, which has al- 
ready passed the Assembly and is now 
pending in the Senate, provides that no 
ordinance granting a franchise to per- 
form a public service or make use of pub- 
lic property or for the extension of an 
existing franchise shall be operative until 
sixty days have expired from the date of 
its passage; and if during that period 
voters to the number of 10 per cent. of 
the total votes cast at the preceding elec- 
tion shall demand the submission of the 
ordinance to a direct vote of all the vot- 
ers, it shall not become operative until so 
submitted and approved by a majority 
of those voting. This bill is modeled on 
one prepared by the Municipal League of 
Philadelphia in 1897, and twice intro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
only to be side tracked at an early stage. 
Another bill, which was drafted and is 
actively supported by the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, provides for the 
biennial election of mayors, treasurers 
and comptrollers in second, third and 
fourth class cities, and lodges in the 
mayor, subject to confirmation by two- 
thirds of the Common Council, the ap- 
pointment of all other officers, except al- 
dermen and members of the school board 
and of the police and fire departments. 
A third bill, relating only to cities of the 
first class, makes the mayor the chief 
executive officer of the city, and gives him 
the power to appoint all municipal ad- 
ministrative officers now elected by the 
people, except the comptroller, who is to 
be appointed by the commissioners of the 
public debt. All such officers so ap- 
pointed shall hold office without fixed 
terms, and their appointment does not 
require the sanction, consent or approval 
of the Common Council. The mayor 
has the right, without a vote, to partici- 
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pate in the proceedings of the council or 
of any administrative board. He is sub- 
ject to removal on charges by the Gov- 
ernor and has conferred upon him every 
executive duty, power or authority now 
conferred on the Common Council. This 
measure is modeled on the lines of the 
National Municipal League’s Municipal 
Program. A fourth bill, also relating to 
cities of the first class, establishes a Com- 
mon Council composed of one alderman 
from each ward, twelve elected at large, 
each with a four years’ term, the mayor 
having power to fill temporary vacancies. 
This bill was proposed by the Municipal 
Association of Milwaukee, and is based 
on the suggestions of the Municipal Pro- 
gram. These measures represent a long 
step forward toward a concentration of 
administrative authority in the hands of 
a responsible elective officer, and a partial 
obliteration of the arbitrary ward lines 
which have given rise to so much per- 
nicious logrolling and bad legislation. 


& 


A recent change in 
the attitude of Co- 
lombia toward the 
Panama Canal Company may open the 
way for a favorable consideration of the 
Panama route by our Government. The 
company’s concession forbids a transfer 
of its rights to another nation or a for- 
eign Government, under penalty of for- 
feiture. It was at first required that the 
canal should be finished in 1904; the pe- 
riod has been extended to 1910, but the 
question whether the extension was law- 
fully made is now before the Colombian 
courts. The present company’s capital 
is only $12,000,000, and more than ten 
times as much will be needed to com- 
plete the work. It will be seen that the 
company is dependent upon the action of 
Colombia, and has no adequate financial 
foundation. Sefior Silva, the Minister 
of Colombia at Washington, has excep- 
tional powers, because he is also the Co- 
lombian Minister of Finance. He has 
submitted to our State Department a 
proposition from his Government. Here- 
tofore the company has been unable to 
sell out to the United States, but has of- 
fered to sell a controlling interest in its 
shares. It is understood that Colombia 
now proposes so to amend the conces- 
sion that the company shall be empow- 
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ered to sell the whole thing to the United 
States, but to no other buyer. Upon the 
basis of such a transfer, it is reported, 
Colombia offers to give the United States 
such control over the route as can be 
conveyed in a lease of the required strip 
of territory for ninety-nine years, upon 
certain conditions of compensation. 
These are that Colombia shall have for 
the first twenty-five years 5 per cent. of 
the gross receipts, 6 per cent. for the sec- 
ond twenty-five, 7 per cent. for the third, 
and 8 per cent. for the fourth, the pay- 
ment in no year to be less than $250,000 ; 
that if stock is issued Colombia shall 
have one-thirteenth of the shares; that 
$250,000 per annum shall be paid for the 
use of the railroads and the Colombian 
mails and troops; and that Colombian 
vessels shall use the canal without 
charge. Neutrality is to be guaranteed 
by both Governments. The situation 
with respect to the Panama route is thus 
greatly changed. Probably the proposi- 
tion was suggested or approved by the 
company. # 


The Cuban Constitutional 
Convention is still unwill- 
ing to accept the condi- 
tions of the Platt amendment. A major- 
ity of the Central Committee submitted 
a report, last week, rejecting the condi- 
tions relating to intervention, naval sta- 
tions and the Isle of Pines. This was 
laid on the table, and the proposition of 
several other delegates met a similar 
fate. A motion to send a Commission 
to Washington was lost by a vote of 12 
to 13. As six delegates were absent, 
this decision may be reversed hereafter. 
The Planters’ Association suggested to 
the Convention that an offer to accept 
the conditions should be made, provided 
that the United States would reduce by 
50 per cent. its tariff duties on Cuban 
tobacco and sugar. This proposition, 
which is said to be acceptable to many of 
the conservative and property-owning 
class, was not received with favor by the 
Convention, Sefior Giberga, the only 
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Conservative delegate, has published a 
statement opposing the conditions con- 
cerning naval or coaling stations, inter- 
vention, and the Isle of Pines, and urg- 
ing that no concessions whatever should 
be granted except in return for reduc- 
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tions of our tariff on Cuban products. 
At last accounts a considerable majority 
of the delegates were opposed to all or 
parts of the Platt amendment. The 
discussion has caused factional divisions 
in the parties, and Sefior Sanguily, a del- 
egate, has resigned because his party 
(the National) at a recent meeting ex- 
pressed disapproval of his unexpected 
acceptance of the conditions. General 
Miles, who has returned from the island, 
predicts that the conditions will be ac- 
cepted. Congressman Cooper reports 
that some who are in favor of ultimate 
annexation desire independence for a 
time in order that the world may see 
that the Cubans are a civilized people. 
Congressman Gillett, another returning 
visitor, says that the Cubans earnestly 
desire independence. They would have 
made the required concessions, he thinks, 
if they had been approached with more 
courtesy; but now they are offended by 
a sudden demand which they regard as 
an ultimatum. All the visiting legisla- 
tors speak of the good order that pre- 
vails in Havana and of the cleanliness of 
the city. At the end of last week, by or- 
der of General Wood, the Havana news- 
paper Discusion was suppressed tempo- 
rarily, and its editor arrested, because it 
had published on Good Friday a cartoon 
in which a figure representing the Cuban 
people was crucified between two figures 
representing President McKinley and 
General Wood. To the latter the Con- 
vention expressed its regret through its 
chairman, Sefior Capote. Governor Al- 
len, of Porto Rico, is making a brief visit 
to this country. It is understood that he 
desired to resign, because his private af- 
fairs demanded his attention, and that 
the President has induced him to remain 
in office. Small-pox has appeared again 
in Porto Rico, and there are many cases 
in Ponce, where no provision for the 
care of them had been made by the in- 
sular or local health authorities. In cer- 
tain parts of the island, where the popu- 
lation is large, there are no physicians. 
Emigration has not been checked; 1,300 
natives sailed for Hawaii or Cuba on the 
27th ult., and it is said that a contract 
has been made for the employment of 
2,000 on railways in Ecuador. A fanat- 
ical movement resembling what is called 
spiritualism is in progress under the 
leadership of a member of the Executive 
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Council. It is now about four months 
old, and is seen in many towns. 


os 


It will be remembered that 
some time ago a large num- 
ber of the Doukhabor sect 
from Russia came to Canada with the ex- 
pectation of making a settlement there. 
The reason for their leaving Russia was 
their desire to avoid military service. 
They were well received by the Canadian 
Government, and settled in communities 
near Yorktown in the Northwest terri- 
tories. The Government did for them 
what it could, and they appear to have 
prospered in a general way, but seemed 
to be disturbed over Canadian laws, es- 
pecially those affecting marriage, divorce 
and the registration of births. They 
have accordingly issued an “appeal to 
the nations ” asking for an asylum where 
they can live without any regulations tu 
hurt their consciences. In this memorial 
address to the Ottawa Government they 
claim that “ only a pure feeling of love, 
born of the natural recognition of moral 
traits of character, creates a real legality 
of marriage according to the law of God,” 
and that no record of the same in a police 
court or fee has anything to do with it. 
As a corollary they hold that where such 
“ pure feeling of love ” does not exist the 
continued marriage relationship is wrong 
and such separation is legal divorce, and 
remarriage is perfectly legitimate under 
the forgiveness of the Heavenly Father, 
which can be known only to the two peo- 
ple concerned ; hence no one else has any 
right to say anything about it. So also 
they object to the law requiring registra- 
tion of births, on the ground that the Cre- 
ator knows who is born and who dies, 
and does not require the keeping of any 
register. Another thing that disturbs 
them is that the Government proposes to 
make the land grants out in the name of 
individual settlers instead of in the name 
of the entire commtnity. As soon as their 
projected movement became known, Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, who did much to get 
them to Canada, wrote to them, urging 
them to be reasonable, but with no avail. 
They declared that private ownership of 
land was a sin, and that it was a dis- 
honor to God to recognize any other pow- 
er than his operating through the hu- 
man conscience with respect to marriage 
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and divorce. Further negotiations hav- 
ing brought out the statement from the 
Canadian Government that if they are go- 
ing to remain in Canada they must obey 
the laws, they have decided to seek an 
asylum somewhere else in the world. 
Thisexperience gives an idea of thepecul- 
iar nature of the Russian sects and inci- 
dentally of the general type of the uned- 
ucated classes in the Russian Empire. 
Possibly Mexico might ‘welcome them, as 
it has the Mormons. 


& 


Parliament has adjourned for 
Easter recess until the 18th, and 
in the meanwhile England, and 
particularly the trading part of England, 
is left to wonder what Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has in store for them in his bud- 
get bag. The committee appointed to 
consider changes in the civil list has, 
however, reported, and again we have 
presented to the world the cost of sup- 
porting royalty. The committee rec- 
ommends the following items: Privy 
purse, £110,000; various salaries, £125,- 
000; household expenses, £193,000; 
works, £20,000; for alms, etc., £13,000; 
sundries, £8,000. Besides these sums, 
which are directly for the support of the 
King, the report contains £20,000 for the 
Duke of Cornwall, £10,000 for the Duch- 
ess and £18,000 for the King’s daughters. 
Various other items bring the sum total 
up to £620,000, which is an increase of 
£67,000 over the previous reign. The 
figures sound rather startling to us who 
allow our Chief Magistrate only $50,000 
a year, but it is said, and may be true, 
that a monarchical government is cheaper 
than a democratic. The English, how- 
ever, are ready to spend money for other 
matters besides royalty. In comparison 
with the reports of the Tenement Com- 
mission in New York and the seriousness 
of the problem of housing the poor here 
and in other large cities it is interesting 
to note that the London County Council 
is considering a proposition to build at 
the city’s cost homes for some 54,250 
people. The plan contemplates erect- 
ing not tenement houses, but small cot- 
tages in the suburbs, and it is calculated 
that the rental will pay the interest on 
the investment, and provide a sinking 
fund. The recess of Parliament allows 
Lord Salisbury to take the rest which his 
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health makes imperative, and he has gone 
to the Riviera. Conjecture is rife as to 
how long he will be able to endure the 
strain of his office. It is known that he 
is anxious to retire from public life, but 
no one knows who will take the reins 
when he drops them. Chamberlain is 
out of the question. Balfour, it is ru- 
mored, is to be raised to the peerage and 
made Prime Minister ; but he is scarcely 
strong and energetic enough for the 
place, and so the matter rests in uncer- 
tainty. The Liberal Party is also badly 
in need of a leader to concentrate the 
scattered enemies of the Government. 


wt 


There are indications that cer- 
tain changes in the attitude of 
several of the Powers to each other may 
take place. France, which has long been 
in sympathy with Russia—some would 
say under the dominance of the Bear— 
shows signs of cooling affections. She 
has distinctly not abetted Russia in her 
attempt to lay hold of Manchuria, and 
now, possibly in retaliation for that lack 
of sympathy, comes what looks like a 
definite insult on the part of Russia. 
Last year a commercial agreement was 
formed by France and Italy, and now, 
in token of the growing friendship be- 
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, tween the two countries, it has been ar- 


ranged that President Loubet should 
meet the Duke of Genoa and the Italian 
naval squadron at Toulon. Suddenly the 
Russian fleet leaves the Bay of Toulon, 
under the pretense of not wishing to in- 
terfere in the festivities. All the outside 
world looks upon the move as a direct in- 
sult to France, and no doubt that coun- 
try will so consider it. On the whole, it 
may be regarded as a wholesome sign 
that France is withdrawing from Russia 
and entering into more sympathetic re- 
lations with the other countries of Eu- 
rope, including Germany. The Triple 
Alliance must soon be renewed or suf- 
fered to lapse, and in view of the rap- 
prochement of Italy and France, there 
is some conjecture as to what Italy will 
do. The people of Italy seem to be a 
little restless under the secret provisions 
of the treaty, but the Government as- 
serts positively that it leaves Italy per- 
fectly free-handed in the matters of 
army, navy and the like. The alliance 
will almost certainly be renewed. The 
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recent injury of the Kaiser has, perhaps, 
made him more than usually sympathetic 
with his brothers in peril. Immediately 
after the earthquake in Constantinople 
he sent this telegram to the Sultan: 

“It is with deep emotion that I have just 
learned what danger your Majesty was in at 
the time of the Feast of Bairam, and how 
manifestly God has protected your Majesty’s 
precious life. 

“In offering my sincerest congratulations 
on your Majesty’s escape from danger, I can- 
not conceal my admiration for the attitude 
your Majesty observed and the example of 
bravery given by your Majesty to your sub- 
jects and to the foreigners present. 

“TI pray the Lord to continue to hold your 
Majesty in his gracious and holy keeping.” 
The “holy keeping ” of the Sultan, when 
one considers the recent atrocities in Ar- 
menia and elsewhere, sounds ironical, 
but was, of course, meant sincerely. The 
Austrian Government is considering 
public works of great extent. It con- 
templates building railways and canals 
that together will cost something like 
$250,000,000. As the investment can 
scarcely pay more than I or 2 per cent., 
and as it will require the raising of a loan 
bearing at least 4 per cent. interest, the 
purpose of the Government is probably 
to allay popular discontent by giving 
employment to great numbers of work- 
men along the lines. 


a 


The disturbances in Rus- 
sia have by no means been 
quelled, and it is difficult 
for us to understand the situation beyond 
the fact that a small part of the popula- 
tion is restless under a despotism. The 
students, who with-us are strongly con- 
servative, are there united with the more 
intelligent workmen to resist oppres- 
sion; the sympathies of the great mass 
of the population, however, still remain 
strongly with the Czar. Peter Karpo- 
vich, who shot M. Bogoliepoff, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, was tried in 
secret, only fifty cards of admission be- 
ing issued. It is known that he spoke 
at length before the court, discussing the 
nature of the troubles in the universities 
and characterizing Bogoliepoff as a 
“baleful spirit of reaction.” He re- 
fused to implicate any one in the act of 
assassination. The prosecuting attorney, 
on the other hand, spoke of the dead 
Minister as a noble officer. The court, 
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after deliberating only twenty-five min- 
utes, condemned Karpovich to hard la- 
bor in Siberia for twenty years and loss 
of all civil rights. Another official, M. 
Sipyaghin, Minister of the Interior, has 
been the object of student resentment. 
He was shot at, but missed, on the 
Nevsky Prospekt. The would-be as- 
sassin was arrested, but his identity has 
not been revealed. Despite the hard 
treatment of the students at the hands of 
the police, they continue to hold meet- 
ings and to protest against the Govern- 
ment. Tolstoy, who in a country of po- 
litical freedom would probably be re- 
garded as a harmless fanatic, is the idol 
of the revolutionary youth, tho we may 
not suppose they would be willing to 
adopt his ascetic notions of life. He 
has been formally excommunicated by 
the Church, and a thousand students of 
the University of Kieff have petitioned 
the Holy Synod that they may suffer ex- 
communication with him. The at- 
tempted assassination of Pobiedonos- 
tseff, Chief Procurator of the Synod, is 
laid to a desire of revenge for the ex- 
communication of Tolstoy, as he is 
known to be a bitter enemy of Tolstoy’s. 
In consequence it is reported that Tolstoy 
is to be banished from the Empire. 
] 


Curiosity was alert dur- 
ing the first days of the 
month to know what re- 
ply China would make to Russia in re- 
gard to the Manchurian convention. 
Despite the hostility of the other Powers 
to any special treaty between China and 
Russia, it was generally feared that 
China would succumb to pressure and 
grant such rights to Russia in Man- 
churia as practically to cede that terri- 
tory to her. England’s hands’ were tied 
by the African war ; Japan looked threat- 
ening, but took no decided stand; the 
United States protested, but added in her 
protest that she would not fight; all the 
influence of Li Hung Chang, who seems 
to have been terrorized by the growling 
bear, was in favor of the convention. Of 
course, Russia pretended that nothing 
was thought of contrary to the interests 
of the other Powers, or to the integrity 
of China. To the protest of Japan she 
replied that she was unwilling to dis- 
cuss the terms of the agreement, but that 
in due time (when the convention was 
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signed) the affair should be made public 
and all the world would be satisfied ; she 
was only attempting to safeguard her 
own legitimate interests. But on the 
third came news that China had formal- 
ly notified Russia that she was unable to 
sign the treaty. Her reason for refusing 
was confessedly the attitude of the Pow- 
ers with whom it was necessary for her 
to keep on good terms during a period 
“the most perilous in the empire’s his- 
tory.” According to Prince Ching all 
‘the Chinese except Li Hung Chang were 
in favor of the refusal, and rumor now 
has it that Earl Li is in disgrace for his 
pro-Russian sympathies and is to leave 
Peking. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Russia shows signs of reced- 
ing from her demands. An official pub- 
lication in St. Petersburg, in explaining 
the nature of the frustrated treaty, de- 
clares that troops were sent into Man- 
churia merely to establish order along 
the frontier, and that alarmist rumors 
and falsified texts were spread abroad 
for the purpose of stirring up public 
opinion against Russia. The final res- 
toration of Manchuria to China can only 
take place when the Empire is brought 
again to its normal condition, and the 
central Government is strong enough to 
guarantee Russia against a recurrence 
of disorders. The statement closes with 
these words: 

“While the Russian Government maintains 
its present organization in Manchuria to preserve 
order in the vicinity of the broad frontiers of 
Russia, and remains faithful to its original and 
litical program, it wi 
er course of events.” 
The quiet waiting of Russia has become 
notorious, and is not likely to stimulate 
confidence in Japan or the other Pow- 
ers. It is. noticeable that the American 
press almost universally opposes the pre- 
tensions of Russia, notwithstanding the 
traditional friendship between that coun- 
try ahd this, and openly, almost vocifer- 
ously, favors Japan. It should seem that 
the interest of the press was in encourag- 
ing Japan to raise her sling against the 
huge Goliath. 


oft-repeated 


quietly 
await the fur 
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In the meanwhile the conference 
among the ministers in Peking 
proceeds, and all the Powers will ap- 
parently be glad when the indemnitiesand 
other matters are settled and they can 
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withdraw their forces. It is even re- 
ported that Waldersee finds the various 
armies as hard to keep in hand as an un- 
paired team of horses. It is probable 
that the proposition of Sir Robert Hart 
will be accepted, altho Germany has been 
inclined to demur. He proposes that 
China shall not be forced to borrow the 


required sum in a lump, but shall give 


to each Power bonds for the amount due 
and redeem them within a specified time. 
The money is to be raised by an increase 
of internal revenue rather than from cus- 
toms duties. Indeed the general tone of 
the Powers toward China seems to be as- 
suming something more of clemency and 
humanity, which may be due in part to 
the conspicuous attitude of the United 
States in the matter from the beginning, 
altho our papers may be inclined to mag- 
nify the influence of our State Depart- 
ment in the negotiations. From 140 
officials implicated in the Boxer troubles 
who were to be punished, the Ministers 
have reduced their demands to less than 
a hundred, and they ask that only four 
be beheaded. At least three of the Chi- 
nese forts between Peking and Tientsin 
are to be destroyed, and strong positions 
are to be occupied by the allied forces, so 
as to keep open communication between 
these two points. The American troops 
will, of course, have no share in manning 
these strongholds. Such is the present 


‘outlook, but matters are still uncertain. 
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Nothing of importance has 
been reported from South 
Africa, and it looks as if the 
war might drag on until both parties are 
wearied out. The Boers are making an 
effort to cut off the British communica- 
tions with Delagoa Bay, as the supplies 
come from that direction. Several trains 
have been blown up, and the transmis- 
sion of mails has been much interfered 
with. Kitchener is said to be threaten- 
ing Zoutpans Berg in the north, which 
is the Boer seat of government, and con- 
tains stores and ammunition. The ef- 
fect of taking the capital can, however, 
hardly be deteminative, as the Boer head- 
quarters are in reality, like General 
Pope’s, in the saddle. Information has: 
come that Generals De Wet and Botha 
have met at Vrede, and their united 
forces are strong enough to offer obsti- 
nate resistance, 
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Frederick Funston. 
By the Hon. Charles F. Scott. 


(Mr. Scott is editor of The Jola Daily Register and last fall was elected United States Congressman at large 
from Kansas. As he has been Gen. Funston’s friend and fellow townsman for many years he is undoubtedly the best 
fitted man in the State or anywhere else to write of his distinguished fellow citizen,—Ep1ror.] 


REDERICK FUNSTON was born 
in Ohio in 1865. He counts him- 
self a Kansan, tho, for the fam- 

ily moved to that State when he was but 
a child in arms, and he has never known 
any other home. And he was well born. 
His father, Hon. Edward H. Funston, 
was a college man, served with distinc- 
tion as an artillery officer through the 
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Civil War, and for a full quarter of a 
century held a conspicuous place in the 
public life of Kansas, passing through 
both branches of the State Legislature up 
to the National Congress, to which he 
was elected for five consecutive terms. 
His mother is a woman of refinement and 


culture. It was natural, therefore, that 
the boy, altho reared on the farm, should 
grow up with a taste for reading and a 
fondness for study that carried him easil 
through the country school and throug 


the high school of the neighboring town. 
There is little in the humdrum life of a 
quiet country neighborhood to provoke 
evidence of a fearless or adventurous 
spirit, and those who knew Funston 
most intimately through these boyhood 
days had no prevision of the career he 
was to carve out for himself. It is re- 
called now that on one occasion, when 


MRS. FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
Formerly Miss Eda Blankart. 


perhaps ten years old, he had organized 
a “coon hunt” among the other small 
boys of the neighborhood. The older 
boys heard of it, and determined to give 
the youngsters a fright. 


fore, and were beating about in the dark- 

ness, suddenly very near them there was 

a most dreadful snarling and growling 

as of wild animals in a rage. The small 

boys. took to their heels at once, except 

Funston, who began firing the light gun 
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When the hunt-: 
ers had got fairly into the woods, there- + 
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he carried in the direction of the noise— 
which ceased suddenly. Fortunately no 
one was hit, but there were no more at- 


ne 
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aptitude, and which he firmly believed 
would be his life work. 

His first newspaper work was as a re- 
porter on the Fort Smith Tribune. His 
‘beat ” was the police and other criminal 
courts, the jails, prisons and hanging 
yards, and he used to observe that he had 
more thieves, murderers. and other out- 
laws on his visiting list than any other 
man in America. The Tribune was at 
that time the leading Democratic organ 
of Arkansas. One day the editor went 
away from the city, leaving Mr. Funston 
in charge. The next morning the lead- 
ing editorial was a scathing assault upon 
the Democratic party generally and upon 
the Democracy of Arkansas and Pulaski 
County in particular, closing with an elo- 
quent eulogy of the Republican party. It 
was very warm in Fort Smith all that 
day. The next day there was a va- 
cancy on the Tribune staff, and the man 
from Kansas was on his way home. 

Another opening in the newspaper 
business not appearing immediately, Mr. 
Funston secured a position as train col- 
lector on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad, which he held until the sum- 
mer of 1890. At that time his father, who 


tempts to frighten hunting parties when. | 


Fred. Funston was one of them. 


After the high school and a few terms | 


as teacher in the country schools, he en- 
tered the State University, where he re- 
mained for two years, learning a great 
deal about some things and very little 
about others. Partly because the re- 
quired study of things that did not in- 
terest him was 
irksome, _ partly 





sons, but chiefly 
perhaps 
of the restless 
spirit within him, 


versity at the end 
of the Sopho- 
more year and 
engaged in the 
newspaper busi- 
ness, for which 
he had a peculiar 
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| ward dragged for days through miles 


was chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, secured him a place with a party of 
botanists sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture to secure a collection of the 
wild grasses of Montana. He did his 
share of this work so well that when a 
similar expedition was sent out the next 
summer to the Death Valley region he 
was made a member of it. Of the party 
of uncommonly hardy men who made up 
this expedition more than one-half were 
permanently disabled in body or mind by 
the hardships endured. Funston came 
out of it sound and well, but with har- 
rowing recollections of a journey of for- 
ty miles made alone on a day when the 
mercury registered 140, without water 
or food—an experience which few men 
would have survived. 

The next summer was spent among 
the Indians on the Alaskan coast, still in 
the employ of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, collecting specimens of the flora of 
the region. This work he did thorough- 
ly and well—so well, indeed, that when 
the Department wanted a man the follow- 
ing summer to find out what was grow- 
ing in the interior of Alaska Funston 
was selected for the arduous and dan- 
gerous task. ‘There are a great many 
men in the United States who know more 
botany than Funston does,” said the 
chief of the bureau in recommending him, 
“ but there is not one who will come more 
nearly going where he is sent and getting 
what he goes after.” It was not a pleas- 
ant commission. It meant eighteen 
months of exile, many thousand miles of 


_ travel, largely through an unexplored 


country, and a winter the other side of the 
Arctic circle. |The Department offered 
him company, but the offer was declined. 
“TI do not need anybody to take care of 
me, and I do not want to take care of g#ty- 
body,” was the reason he gave. / The 
country has heard a great deal in recent 


\years about the horrors of Chilcoot pass 


and the terrors of the trip across the 
frozen lakes and through the White 
Horse rapids. Funston took that trip 
five years before Klondike was discov- 
ered—climbed the pass in the teeth of a 
blizzard, pushed his sled across the frozen 
lakes, “ whip-sawed” the planks and 


| built a boat which he guided safely 


through the dreaded rapids and after- 


Frederick Funston 
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of floating ice—and joked about it in 
the letters he wrote home. The story of 
his lonely winter in the interior, the only 


white man in an Indian village, of the \ 


longest snowshoe journey ever made by 


a white man, taken as a diversion and in- | 
volving narrow escapes from starvation | 
and storm, of the lonely ride for fifteen | 
hundred miles down the lordly Yukon, © 


and the ultimate safe return home, is too | 


long for these pages. Let it be enough 
to say, in the words of the division chief, 


that he went where he was sent and got 


what he went after. 


Nein ¢ 
Resigning his position in the Agricul- 


tural Department he spent the winter of 
1894-1895 on the lecture platform, tell- 
ing the story of his Alaskan experiences. 
Altho this work was remunerative, it 
was to the last degree distasteful, and was 
abandoned at the earliest moment his 
finances would admit; and the summer of 
1895 found him in Central America 
studying the project of a coffee planta- 
tion. He was quite fascinated by this 
enterprise, and spent several months and 
all the capital he had accumulated trying 
to organize a company to engage in the 
business on a large scale. Failing to se- 
cure the capital required, he went to New 
York and engaged in newspaper and 
magazine work. While thus employed 
he became acquainted with the Cuban 
Junta, then engaged in promoting in all 
possible ways the revolt against Spain. 
The cause enlisted his sympathy, and he 
was easily persuaded to accept a com- 
mission as captain of artillery in the in- 
surgent army. In the beginning he had 
command of one gun. After eighteen 
months he held a commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and was in command of 
all the artillery of Gomez’s army. Af- 
terward, when he was colonel of the 
Twentieth Kansas at the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, some regular army of- 
ficers asked him at what range he usual- 
ly fought his guns while with the Cu- 
bans. “ Oh, three or four hundred yards ; 
as close as I could get,” he replied, mod- 
estly. The officers looked at each other 
and lifted their brows. A few weeks la- 
ter these same officers were talking with 
a Spanish lieutenant captured at San- 
tiago. “I have often wondered,” the 
lieutenant said, “ what ever became of a 
little American that used to handle 
Gomez’s artillery. Why, the little devil’ 
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hauled his guns up so close that they 
scorched our eyebrows.” And _ the 
American officers remembered what 


Funston had told them and apologized to 
him in their hearts because they had 
hace their brows. 
\ 


His left arm broken by a frag- 
ment from a shell, a Mauser bullet 


‘through both lungs that sent him to a 


jungle hospital for three months where 
typhoid fever came to assist his conval- 
escence from the wound, and, finally, a 
fall from a horse that resulted in an ob- 
stinate abscess, were among the inci- 
dents of this eighteen months of other- 
wise unpaid service in the ranks of the 
insurgents. Captured at last by the 


Spaniards, and escaping only by virtue . 


of a ready story, plausibly told and ten- 
aciously adhered to, from a_ volley 
against a stone wall, the lieutenant-col- 
onel of artillery returned to New York 
,and went at once to a hospital, “to be 
}cut into thin slices and sewed together 
}again,” as he wrote a friend. 
| _ He loathed the platform, but a whole 
State was eager to hear his story, and to 
tell it was the quickest way to put money 
in the purse which was empty, and so 
there was another lecture tour—which 
was cut short by the outbreak of the 
Spanish war and the appointment of the 
lecturer to the command of the Twen- 
tieth Regiment of Kansas Volunteers. 
And the world knows the rest. 
* * * * * 
And now what manner of man is he, 
this youth who has risen in less than three 
years of desultory and not very impor- 
tant warfare from the colonelcy of a raw 
regiment of Kansas volunteers to the 
rank of brigadier-general in the regular 


army? 
Vise of all let there be set down some 
of the things that he is not. He is not 
an ‘opera bouffe” soldier, “ hunting 
Aguinaldo with a brass band,” as some 
one most unfortunately remarked almost 
at the moment when Funston was land- 
ing with his prisoner at Manila. He is 
not a notoriety seeker. He is not an ad- 
venturer, a mere soldier of fortune. He 
is not an accident. The real man, as his 
| intimate friends know him, is the very 
| opposite of all these. In social life Gen- 
eral Funston is modest to a most unusual 
degree. His friends cannot imagine him 
doing anything deliberately spectacular. 
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‘was entitled to discharge. 





Immediately after his appointment as 
colonel he was ordered to report to Gen- 
eral Miles at Tampa, and spent four 
weeks there supplying information about 
that part of Cuba with which he was fa- 
miliar. He wore: citizens’ clothes until 
General Shafter ordered him to don his 
uniform. Six weeks after his appoint- 
ment, when his home town presented him 
with a sword, it was found that he had 
not yet supplied himself with one. The 
writer of this sketch received perhaps a 
score of letters from him written during 
the first six months of the war in Luzon. 
There were pages of praise of the splen- 
did regiment he commanded, but not one 
word to indicate that he had anything 
whatever to do with the heroic record it 
was making. When he came*home on 
leave of absence with his old regiment, 
he put on citizens’ clothes, and it was 
difficult to persuade him to wear his uni- 
form even at public receptions tendered in 
his honor. Upon the reorganization of 
the army, when the war office was in- 
undated with petitions for promotion, 
Funston made no application, and never 
so much as hinted to his most intimate 
friends that he would be glad of their in- 
fluence in his behalf. : 

He is patriotic. When he returned 
from the Philippines in 1899 he had 
served the term of his enlistment, and 
He was of- 
fered five years’ salary as a brigadier for 
fifty lectures. He has other business 2f- 
fers that would have paid him twice his 
army salary annually for an indefinite pe- 
riod. The health of his wife, to whom he 
is devotedly attached, was such that she 
could not hope to return to the islands 
with him, and his own health was such 
that he might well have shrunk from the 
ordeal of another campaign in the trop- 
ics. He knew that the exciting period 
of the war was over, and he had every 
reason to believe, and did believe, that 
nothing remained but toilsome, tedious 
and inconspicuous service, with no pos- 
sible chance to add to the laurels he had 
already won. Yet in the face of all these 
considerations he responded to the call 
of the war office and went back to the is- 
lands solely because he regarded it as a 
patriotic duty. 

He is brave; but he is not rash. “I 
am not scared when the battle is on,” he 
said once to the writer; “ but I have the 
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nervous jim-jams before it begins and I 
have nervous prostration after it is over.” 
He appreciates fully the danger, but he 
faces it deliberately andnotthoughtlessly. 
The most frequent criticism of some of 
his exploits in the Philippines has been 
that he exposed himself too much. “ He 
could never fight European soldiers that 
way,” the wise ones say. Certainly not. 
And he would never try. The secret of 
his success is that he knows exactly the 
kind of an enemy he is fighting, and plans 
his battles accordingly. Talk with him 
and you will learn that what may have 
appeared to have been the reckless and 
unconsidered act of a dare-devil impulse 
was really the performance of a delib- 
erate and carefully thought out plan. His 
latest and crowning achievement is di- 
rectly in point. When the news of his 
plan for the capture of Aguinaldo was 
first made public, all bureaudom jeered 
it as preposterous and impossible. But 
the event proved that the little brigadier 
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knew exactly what he was about, Fred- 
erick Funston always knows exactly what 
he is about! 

General Funston is not an accident. A 
man may become famous by a lucky © 
chance, but no man can become great by 
accident. He must have within himself 
the qualities of greatness or all the lucky 
chances in the world cannot lift him * 
above the common level. Frederick 
Funston was born with keen intelligence, 
high ambition, inflexible purpose, tire- 
less energy, unbending will and kingly 
courage. For fifteen years before the su- 
preme test came he had been uncon- 
sciously developing, in the hard school 
of arduous experience, the qualities with 


- which nature endowed him. It is the sim- 


ple concentration of these qualities upon 
the business he had in hand that has 
made him the foremost soldier in the 
Philippines, and has given him at thirty- 
six the star of a brigadier. 

Iota, Kansas. 


Champions of Christendom. 
By Stephen Bonsal. 


[Mr. Bonsal, who is one of our ablest war correspondents, is now in China, The following story will give our 
readers a very interesting account of Chinese life as foreigners see it. It will be published in three issues of Tus 


INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR. ] 


HE sun beat down with an aggres- 
sive fierceness this cloudless July 
morning. Robert Gordon, an as- 

pirant deacon of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, stood out in the dazzling light 
which flooded the ill-smelling courtyard 
of the tenement in which he lived, en- 
gaged in the arduous task of acquiring 
Chinese, or rather the mandarin style of 
that world-ianguage of many dialects 
and subdivisions. His teacher, Mr. Tso, 
was well if not favorably known to the 
aspirant missionaries and the student in- 
terpreters in the various consular serv- 
ices of the outside powers that have their 
schools in Shanghai as a broken down, 
or rather an undeveloped, literary man 
who presented himself resolutely every 
year at the Han-lin examinations and 
was invariably turned down by the ex- 
aminers. Prevented from qualifying as 
an office holder or even as an office seek- 
er, Mr. Tso, while awaiting the day when 
his knowledge of the classic books could 


no longer be denied and he would be ad- 
mitted into the inner circle of those bu- 
reaucrats who rule in the land of Tung- 
Sung, or official squeeze, found himself 
reduced to teaching travelers from the 
outside the mysteries of his language 
and disclosing to their brutish under- 
standings the philosophy of Confucius. 
Even to his scholars, those greedy 
youngsters from the wide-awake world 
who threw themselves into the devious 
ways of Chinese ideographs much as 
they had been trained to go into a foot- 
ball rush at home, Mr. Tso did not hesi- 
tate to confess that it was his poverty 
and not his will which consented to this 
means of livelihood; and indeed, after a 
few lessons, his scholars usually came to 
the shrewd conclusion that the reluctant 
teacher was careful to minimize -his of- 
fense by giving them as little knowledge 
of his language as he could, consistently 
with keeping his place. 
To-day, as usual, Gordon had spent 
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the whole morning in denominating over 
and over again the Chinese ideographs 
which were, as yet, purely arbitrary signs 
to him, whose meaning he had not at- 
tempted to fathom. He was pursuing in 
his studies the method of the Chinese 
boys who, beginning with the tlrird, 
fourth and fifth character classics, repeat 
paragraph after paragraph under the 
guidance of their strong-voiced teachers 
until they are able to recite page upon 
page by heart without wunderstand- 
ing a single one of the words which 
roll so glibly from their tongues. 
To spare his eyes, for the study 
of Chinese characters is as severe 
a strain upon the eyesight as it is upon 
the patience, the new characters to which 
he was to be introduced had been painted 
out in large lettering upon pasteboard 
placards of such size that he might the 
more easily separate them the one from 
the other and so make fast their distin- 
guishing peculiarities on the tablets of 
his memory. The hours passed by slow- 
ly in the foul-smelling tenement yard. 
Tso stood at one end of the compound 
exhibiting the placarded ideographs one 
after another like the slides of a stereop- 
ticon, while Gordon as he caught sight of 
them would give voice to the sound of 
identification. Gradually, however, the 
letters as they were produced only ap- 


peared blurred before him, and at last he’ 


realized that for this day at least his 
power of application was gone. 

Mr. Tso was not displeased at receiv- 
ing a half holiday, which was quite un- 
expected, as Gordon was one of his most 
indefatigable scholars. Formally pro- 
nouncing the formula of regret; bring- 
ing his clenched fists together over his 
heart and muttering the stereotyped salu- 
tation about the auspicious stars, he 
stalked away. When he was gone Gor- 
don.wrapped the pigtail which in Chinese 
fashion he wore about his head and 
dashed his dry, feverish face into a pail 
of water. Drawn from the tenement 
well, the water was lukewarm and evil 
smelling, and with a grimace he quickly 
wiped it away. Then, changing his work- 
ing tunic for a lighter one of thin gauze, 
he started out of the compound gate. 
An unusual feeling of weariness against 
which he could not combat possessed 
him. He felt that had the salvation of 
his soul depended upon the prosecution 
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of his Chinese studies for another hour 
he would have to be counted among the 
irrevocably. damned. He decided to go 
down to the river and to turn his back 
for an hour upon the Chinese town of 
Shanghai. He longed in his heart to 
watch once again the dancing waves and 
the blue waters beyond which lay all that 
he had renounced, all that, he could not 
deny it, he had constantly hungered for 
since the day, only six months before, 
when he had entered the service of the 
China Inland Mission. Often, already, 
he had grown weary of the drudgery and 
the limitations of his self-imposed task, 
and for the past month he had been per- 
sistently assailed with doubt and misgiv- 
ings as to his fitness for the great cru- 
sade upon which he had entered with so 
much enthusiasm and with so little de- 
liberation. He found himself daily sub- 
jected to a cross-examination in which 
his conscience acted as stern inquisitor. 
The crusade had turned out very differ- 
ent from what he had expected it to be 
the night he sat chained to his bench and 
lifted out of himself and his environment 
by the earnestness of the wild-looking 
man dressed in Chinese garb who told, 
with words that thrilled all his hearers, 
of the work upon which he was engaged, 
and called upon them to come and take 
a man’s part in the battle which was be- 
ing waged, the most vitally important 
battle for Christianity, he asserted, since 
the green banner of the False Prophet 
fell in the dust outside the gates of Vi- 
enna. Who could lag behind with such 
an appeal ringing in his ears? Certainly 
not Gordon. He sprang forward to it as 
to a bugle call. But the days of his ap- 
prenticeship had not been filled with the 
exhilaration of battle. Instead of facing 
the foe he found himself a prisoner for 
months and perhaps for years to come 
in a disorderly Chinese tenement of the 
most vile description. 

To such rigorous training as this Dr. 
McNab subjected all those who listened 
to his call and came out across the seas 
to take part in his latter-day crusade, 
which he firmly believed would, by the 
blessing of God and in His own good 
time, result in the conversion of the un- 
told millions of China. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may have been as 
to the efficacy of McNab’s preaching to 
the Chinese, there can be no doubt that 














his fervid eloquence rarely failed first to 
arouse and then to fascinate and con- 
vince many serious spirits at home as to 
the utility of the crusade he led. So 
great was his success that early in the 
eighties there came out to China a num- 
ber of young evangelists—Champions of 
Christendom, as they were called with 
stinging sarcasm by the traders of the 
treaty ports, who did not approve of the 
crusade and regarded the crusaders sim- 
ply as notoriety seekers, or, worse, as 
disturbers of commerce. They came out 
in small groups of three and four and 
were immediately divided and scattered 
all over the empire in distant and isolat- 
ed stations. This separation was im- 
posed partly to facilitate the study of the 
language, but mainly to develop that 
sterling fiber of resolute character which, 
according to Dr. McNab, only comes 
when the dangers and manifold tempta- 
tions of loneliness have been triumphant- 
ly withstood. Not a few of the young 
enthusiasts soon lost heart and returned 
to England, but this experience did not 
induce the learned doctor to moderate 
the rigors of the novitiate. “ Better that 
a hundred should fall away,” he said, 
“before they have been consecrated and 
commissioned, than that one should fail 
Him in the hour of need—than that one 
should turn back once the plow is in the 
furrow.” 

With the weak and shambling step of a 
man who is improperly fed and not get- 
ting his required amount of exercise, 
Gordon walked slowly down the narrow 
street upon which he lived until he came 
to a little square. In front of him as he 
came out of the rambling lane stood a 
magnificent shop, a glittering edifice of 
rich teak wood covered with gold paint 
and inlaid with gilded lacquer. With 
such a brave showing as this it did not 
require the gaudy golden poppy which 
stood out in front:of the building to tell 
as many as passed this way that here the 
only commodity sold was opium. Carts 
were halted in great numbers in front of 
the shop and in them the discreet smok- 
ers waited while their servants went in 
to examine the newly arrived catties of 
the Indian drug. Now and again in 
doubt as to the taste and aroma of a 
sample, the servants would hasten with 
it out of the glittering shop to submit it 
to the inspection.of their masters, who 
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remained carefully screened behind the 
curtains of their carts or chairs. For 
while in China everybody who can afford 
it may, and almost everybody does, 
smoke opium, it does not “ belong prop- 
er” to be seen selecting the drug at a 
public market. Gordon stood still and 
watched the etiquette of the curious 
scene, while the salesmen glared at him 
from the shop as if in some way they as- 
sociated him with the crusade that was 
being preached against the opium trade 
by the more reputable members of the 
foreign communities in China. 

He was on the point of turning away 
when he caught sight of Tso, his teacher, 
coming up the street toward him. Tso 
now wore a smart silk gown and the up- 
lifted, distracted gaze of the literary man 
whose sublimated thoughts are far above 
such mundane things as Peking carts and 
mule litters, and mud puddles and pariah 
dogs, however deeply involved with them 
he may be in a physical sense. Suppress- 
ing a smile at the unusual splendor of his 
tutor’s appearance, Gordon stepped out 
briskly to meet him. He was glad to 
see the only man in Shanghai, since Dr. 
McNab had gone into the interior, with 
whom he was on speaking terms. It was 
an excellent opportunity besides, it oc- 
curred to him incidentally, to put to the 
test the statement he had often heard 
made, that no Chinese with official aspira- 
tions would be seen exchanging friendly 
greetings with a foreigner when upon the 
streets and in the public eye. The 
test was a decisive one. Tso swept ma- 
jestically on, taking no notice whatever 
of his outstretched hand or smile of rec- 
ognition. The hot flush of anger which 
mantled his cheeks for a moment as his 
eyes followed his teacher down the ram- 
bling street soon gave place to a feeling 
of intense discouragement as he realized 
exactly what his relations were with the 
only man he knew in the city. Tso would 
take his money and even his medicines to 
cure his manifold afflictions, but he would 
not answer his greetings where this civil- 
ity to an intruder from the outside might 
be noticed and remembered against him. 

Gordon stood for a few minutes longer 
in the little square enveloped in the hos- 
tile glances of the salesmen and the cus- 
tomers of the opium depot (as a foreign- 
er his Chinese dress made him doubly 
suspicious), and then continued on his 
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way again. Keeping as best he could 
the general direction of the port and set- 
tlement, he was soon lost in a maze of 
narrow, crooked streets all looking just 
alike and all equally filled with throngs 
of hot and perspiring people and wheel- 
barrows. Suddenly, over the roar of the 
crowded tenements and all the hubbub 
and noise of Chinese street life, borne on 
the sluggish breezes of the sultry day, 
there came to him the carillon of the 
Canterbury Chimes, the sweet toned bells 
which hang in the great tower of the Im- 
perial Customs building. Quickening 
his pace in the direction of the bells, he 
soon came out on the bank of the canal 
which separates the overpopulated pre- 
cincts of the Chinese city from all the 
spacious beauty of the foreign conces- 
sions. Before him opened the broad ave- 
nue of the Bund, lined with the magnifi- 
cent buildings of the foreign hongs and 
the palatial dwellings of the enterprising 
merchants who have made of Shanghai 
the “model settlement” and the most 
prosperous of the commercial colonies 
upon the east coast of Asia. Here the 
music of the chimes fell with unbroken 
force upon his ears, and listening to it he 
realized that it had not only served to 
guide his steps but had aroused in him 
memories so long held in check that he 
had come to flatter himself they were 
faded out and vanished altogether. 

The sight of the green grass, the fa- 
miliar flowers and the noble expanse of 
the river dotted with great ships moving 
proudly along under the flag he loved 
awakened the man that was born in him. 
As he walked on down to the bridge his 
heart beat high. Out of the ruins of his 
unrest and unhappiness a thought arose 
and took definite shape—a thought that 
had been his guiding star in boyhood, in 
the better days, as they seemed to him 
now.- To-day, when Dr. McNab was far 
away and his persuasive words no longer 
rang in his ears, he could see so clearly 
that it would have been only his duty to 
stand by his father in his declining years. 
Wherever there were trade routes to be 
explored and new channels of commerce 
to be opened, there, if he had but been 
true to the traditions of his race, as a 
pioneer at the head of the commercial 
wedge was his place. A strange feeling 
of exhilaration possessed him as he 
sprang across the bridge. As he walked 
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on down the Bund he felt that his Rubi- 
con was passed. He caught himself look- 
ing back upon all the misery of the life 
he had led among the squalid thousands 
of the Yellow City as something it would 
be well to remember, since he should 
never return to it again. As he walked 
on with quickened step there came wad- 
dling toward him a sleek and painted 
Hangchow ayah who was taking out for 
their airing two little blue-eyed, golden- 
haired English children. As they ap- 
proached he saw that the little angelic 
faces were puckered with deep sorrow. 
Again and again in loud voices they told 
the ayah what they wanted to do and 
where they wanted to go, but for all an- 
swer she would only grin and mutter 
“Me no savee,” until finally one of the 
children, a little girl and the decided 
leader of her brother, said with a toss of 
her head, “ But what’s the use of us 
bothering to talk to her? She is Chinese 
and can’t understand.” “Of course,” 
joined in the little brother with sudden 
cheerfulness, “ she’s Chinese and can’t 
understand us and we can’t expect her 
to,” and so they resigned themselves to 
playing hop, skip and jump upon the 
springy turf and bothered no more ‘about 
their stupid ayah who could not under- 
stand. 

To Gordon there seemed something 


‘particularly illuminating in the childish 


remark and the wise conclusion they had 
reached not to bother or try to make a 
Chinese understand. “ Out of the mouths 
of babes I have heard the voice of truth,” 
he muttered between his teeth as he 
walked on among the bushes in flower 
and under the spreading trees, breathing 
with great breaths the salt-laden air that 
blew in from the sea. The harbor was 
studded with shipping of every descrip- 
tion, from the beautiful Ning Po junks 
with their painted sails to great ocean 
steamers sheathed in steel coming and 
going laden with the manifold products 
of many climes. Suddenly the romance 
of commerce possessed his imagination, 
and he cried out in his heart, “ This is in- 
deed a man’s work, and in this I might, 
without presumption, have asserted my 
right to take a part.” Here, he thought, 
was the calling that was bred in his bone 
and born in his blood. 

He sat down on a bench, and his 
eyes in thrall to the moving picture be- 
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fore him followed the stately vessels as 
they came and went. Two clerks saun- 
tered out of a hong opposite and sat 
down on the bench beside him. They 
had come to smoke a cigarette and enjoy 
a breath of fresh air‘in one of the lulls 
of business. When they caught sight of 
Gordon their eyebrows were raised in 
surprise and indignation at the audacity 
of a Chinaman who dared to enter the 
precincts of the park, which is forbidden 
ground to people of the yellow race. 
When upon closer scrutiny, however, 
they recognized that the intruder was an 
Englishman like themselves, tho wear- 
ing the dress of a Chinese, their surprise 
gave way to disgust at the sight of one 
who had not scrupled to sell his birth- 
right and become a shameless déclassé, 
aman without country, kith or kin. 
However, not wishing to have the dis- 
agreeable incident spoil their moments of 
respite from the feverish atmosphere of 
the hong, they soon turned away and be- 
gan to gossip about the news from home 
and the shipping in the harbor. As a 
new vessel came over the bar and slowly 
rounded into view, the junior clerk, 
pointing her out to his companion, said, 
“Well, I wonder what that strange-look- 
ing craft is.” 

The other, with the assurance of the 
first clerk in the shipping department, 
replied, “ Why, that’s the old ‘ Medusa.’ 
I read in the Bulletin this morning that 
she was due from India and the Borneo 
ports with a cargo of spices and some 
bird of paradise feathers. They say, you 
know, that the new Brooke does not be- 
lieve as the old one did in Malaysia for 
the Malays; he makes his niggers work. 
And ”—this confidentially—* I'll bet she 
carries five thousand chests of the ‘ dope’ 
if she carries an ounce.” 

The old “Medusa!” A thrill ran 
through Gordon as tho he had heard un- 
expectedly the name of an old friend. 
There had been a “ Medusa ” in the fleet 
of his family ever since the early days of 
the seventeenth century, when the first 
seagoing Gordon had raised his flag over 
a ship in Plymouth harbor and started 
for the East, a gentleman adventurer, to 
secure his share of the wealth of Ormuz 
and of Ind. While the two clerks chatted 
on about subjects which were indifferent 
to him his eyes never strayed from the 
approaching steamer, and as she drew 
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nearer he recognized the red funnel 
which was one of the distinguishing 
marks of the Gordon fleet, and then, 
straining his eyes, he caught sight of the 
St. Andrew’s Cross in blue upon a white 
background and the letter G in one.cor- 
ner of the flag. “He recognized in her 
lumbering lines that old “ Medusa” 
which had been the pride of the Thames 
twenty years before when he was a boy, 
but had been long since banished to 
the Eastern seas, where nine knots an 
hour is considered respectable and all 
that a cargo boat ought to make. 

“ Yes,” said the shipping clerk, “ she’s 
a Gordon tramp, and they say she can 
carry a mountain in her hold, but if they 
don’t look out she’ll get stuck on the 
flats. A twenty-two-foot boat has no 
business coming over the Woosung bar.” 

“ Speaking of the Gordons, have you 
heard the latest bit of London gossip?” 
inquired the other clerk, who was a grif- 
fon just out from England, and not a 
little proud: of being more at home in 
the mazes of Mayfair than upon the 
Bubbling Well Road. “I got it out of 
my Modern Society which came by the 
French mail last night.” 

“No, but I suppose the Taipan’s wife 
has run away with some racing Johnnie 
—TI always say that when a man’s wife 
stays at home two cool seasons you must 
expect something of that kind to hap- 

en.” 

“Well, that may be true,” said the 
griffon, “tho Modern Society doesn’t 
say so; but I read that old Gordon’s son 
—his only son—has gone quite daft with 
some sort of religious mania, and has 
come out to China to wear a pigtail, eat 
with chopsticks, and wallow in the Chi- 
nese pigsty with the purpose of convert- 
ing the yellow devils from their Josses.” 

“Was there ever anything so fool- 
ish?’”’ commented the senior clerk. 
“ Speaking from my own experience of 
twelve years in the treaty ports and two 
summers in Peking pushing through 
concessions, I should say that the Chi- 
nese have no religion at all to speak of. 
As the American consul says, they are 
only after the Almighty Dollar, and they 
are after it all the time.” 

“Yes,” said the griffon, “ and the dol- 
lars the Gordons have made in opium 
will go to found chapels in heathen coun- 
tries where they don’t want them. Think! 
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with all that money he might have start- 
ed a racing stable, paid his way into the 
King’s set and stood for Parliament.” 
Gordon was only conscious in a dim, 
remote way of the gossip of the clerks 
who shared his bench. His whole atten- 
tion was concentrated on,the “ Medusa” 
as she came up stream. Soon she dropped 
anchor and swung about with the tide 
directly in front of the long line of 
opium hulks that lined the river on the 
side opposite the settlement. Lying in 
a circle about the anchorage which the 
“ Medusa ” had made were half a dozen 
great ocean steamers, all flying the Brit- 
ish flag and hailing from Indian ports. 
They were unloading upon the lighters 
catties. of opium which in turn were 
floated up to the hulks. -Here there was 
a long row of little river steamers and 
sea-going junks, and _ stern-wheeled 
scows, and graceful little slipper boats 
waiting their turn to carry the drug that 


the Chinese love all over the sleeping 


empire ; up the great rivers and down the 
narrow canals to the farthest provinces. 
And there, presiding, as it were, over the 
distribution of the poison and with guns 
shotted to force it down their throats 
should there be any reluctance on the 
part of the Chinese to take it, Gordon 
saw a man-of-war flying the broad pen- 
nant of an Admiral of the Fleet, and 
above and over all waved the flag of his 
country, which he loved and had held in 
reverence until now. As he watched he 
saw the floating lighters made fast to the 
“ Medusa,” and almost before the throb- 
bing screw ceased to churn the muddy 
water her cargo was broken and the 
bales and catties of opium came pouring 
through her ports. Suddenly there came 
back to him the words of his mother, 
upon which he had often pondéred. They 
were the words, the only words, she had 
had strength to whisper to him that day 
sO many years ago when he was brought 
home post haste from school to take his 
place by the bed from which she was 
never to rise again. 

“ Geordie, I do not know how to tell 
it to you, but, remember, we Gordons 
owe a great debt to China, and I hope 
that some day you will see it and try to 
pay it.” 

He rose from the bench, where the 
clerks had passed on to another subject 
of gossip, and walked down to the wa- 
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ter’s edge, and there, in plain view of the 
soul-deadening traffic that was taking 
place under the flag of his country, in 
which his own house was so directly con- 
cerned, he made answer to his mother’s 
words with a promise never to touch a 
penny of the fortune that had been 
amassed by debauching a nation. 

“T will give all that I have—all that is 
my own, to mitigate the wrong of gener- 
ations, and I will pay back as far as I 
can with my own life the lives we have 
taken from China.” 

As he walked past the landing, launches 
filled with passengers from the English 
mail were coming ashore, and little steam 
tenders filled to the gunwales with leath- 
er mail pouches were whistling impa- 
tiently and insisting upon their right of 
way. Husband and wife, lover and 
sweetheart, brother and sister, were 
weeping and laughing over the joy of re- 
union after long separation. Resolutely 
he turned his back on all these things and 
kept on down the path toward the bridge 
over the canal which led to the city of 
the teeming millions with whom, in the 
sight of God, he had this day made a cov- 
enant. Suddenly he felt a rough hand 
on his shoulder, and heard the voice of a 
“bobby,” brought out from England to 
make all the cockneys in the colony feel 
at home, saying: 

** No Chinese allowed in this park. Be 
off with you!” 

Remembering that his whole stroll had 
been one long trespass and defiance of 
the regulations laid down by the “ ra- 
ters’ of the: Model Settlement, Gordon 
said: “I beg your pardon—I forgot—l 
am no longer an English subject.” 

“Well, what in the d are you?” 
inquired the “ bobby,” who was evidently 
puzzled. “If it wasn’t for that yellow 
toggery you are wearing I should say 
you be a Glasgie man.” 

His duties had hitherto been of a less 
complicated character. He knew how to 
keep the yellow boys out of the park and 
to pilot the drunken sailors down to the 
man-of-war boat landing, and to turn 
over nondescript beachcombers to the 
sailors’ relief association, but with Gor- 
don—he wished heartily that he had 
brought the regulations in his pocket; 
perhaps there was a paragraph in it to 
cover such a case as this. Sparring for 
time, the “ bobby ” repeated: 
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“ Well, what are you up to, masquer- 
ading about here in Chinese togs? ” 

Upon the moment Gordon remembered 
with what simplicity Dr. McNab had 
made answer to a somewhat similar im- 
pertinence: 

“Who am I?” he had repeated. “I 
am an unworthy follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, who when he walked 
upon this earth consorted with publicans 
and sinners and had no place to lay his 
head; so if you tell me to, I will move 
on.” 
Gordon opened his mouth to speak, but 
the words did not come, and he walked 
away in silence, followed by the suspi- 
cious eyes of the policeman. He won- 


dered as he went whether the strength 

would ever be given to him to say with 

truth and sincerity the words which now 

hung upon his lips. 
* x 


* * * 


After three years Gordon received the 
impatiently awaited letter from his su- 
perior announcing that at last-the dreary 
treadmill of preparation was over and 
that the crusade was to begin. “I shall 
come for you in a few days,” McNab 
wrote. “Then we will journey up the 
river to Hankow, where Balfour and 
Greathouse and Wilkinson are to meet 
us, and there at Whitsuntide, upon the 
day of Pentecost, if it shall please God, 
you will be consecrated and devoted to 
the service of that crusade which must 
result in bringing to the fold of Chris- 
tendom what Marco Polo called, and I 
believe rightly, the greatest kingdom of 
the earth.” 

A week later Gordon and McNab were 
on their way up the Yangtze in one of 
those magnificent’ steamers which now 
penetrate into the very heart of China. 
Even in the Far East of Asia time moves 
quickly to-day and with obliterating 
tread, and it turned out that the Shang- 
hai editors had quite forgotten about Mc- 
Nab and the flower of university youth 
whom he had recruited for the Christian 
conquest of Cathay, so their departure 
passed unobserved, and the actual begin- 
ning of the crusade was overlooked. 

As the regulations of the mission re- 
quired, McNab and Gordon in_ their 
journey up the river traveled in the 
steerage with the coolies. They ate their 
daily rice upon the forward deck squat- 
ting on their mats among the throng of 
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laborers who were returning to their 
homes after spells of work in the sea- 
ports of the maritime provinces. This 
complete renunciation of the attitude of 
a superior people which the westerling in 
China, whether he come as a servant of 
God or a child of Mammon has always 
observed, excited very strong and antag- 
onistic feelings in the breasts of the Eu- 
ropeans on board. The great majority 
of the cabin passengers, the tea mer- 
chants and the hong traders, were out- 
spoken in their contempt and reproba- 
tion of white men who degraded their 
race by living on terms of equality with 
the despised Chinese. One of these opu- 
lent merchants, after the offer which he 
made to McNab to pay him a first-class 
passage to Hankow had been politely but 
firmly refused, cried out aloud for the re- 
turn of the good old days when Sir 
Harry Parks lorded it over the manda- 
rins in Peking—good old Sir Harry, who 
never would have thought twice about 
deporting any subject of Her Majesty 
who dared to sully the prestige of his 
race by consorting with natives. There 
were others on board, however, who 
were profoundly moved bv this spectacle 
of self-denial and humility; who did 
what they could to soften the hardships 
of the steerage for both the missionaries 
and the coolies, and who wrote home tell- 
ing of the Christian Brotherhood that 
had sworn to redeem China, whose mem- 
bers by the humility of their lives and 
the singleness of their purpose chal- 
lenged comparison with the early Chris- 
tians, who in the days when the faith 
was young had overthrown the heathen 
hordes and overrun the world. 

Crossing the ferry from the steamer 
landing at Hankow to the busy and pop- 
ulous suburb of WuChang, on the south- 
ern bank of the river, McNab and Gor- 
don soon reached the little inn which had 
been designated as the place of meeting. 
It was called the Refectory of Mutual 


-Increase, and stood on a great broad 


street known from time immemorial as 
the Avenue of the Western Triumph. 
Merely incidental as it was. this pompous 
nomenclature was regarded by McNab as 
an omen of great promise of good for- 
tune. “The street of the Western Tri- 
umph shall be known throughout Chris- 
tendom,” he said as they walked on along 
it. “ It shall be known as the street of the 
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Western Triumph because here it was 
that you and your brethren took up that 
burden which shall not be laid down un- 
til the light of the world has penetrated 
the darkness of China.” 

The inn was a low, shelving structure 
at the head of a blind alley. It was like 
every other inn in the vast Empire of 
China, where little or no play is allowed 
to individuality and where everything 
that pertains to human life and activity 
is duplicated over and over again until 
one is forced to the conviction that an 
inn of any other construction and appear- 
ance would not be an inn at all. Through 
the great gateway there was room not 
only for a mule litter to enter but even 
for a Peking cart. The whole compound 
was overrun with donkeys. To the right 
of the entrance was the kitchen, not par- 
titioned off but open and aboveboard, so 
that all the world might see. To the left 
were the abiding places of the hotel man- 
agement, and here in high-pitched falset- 
to voices were carried on discussions and 
disputes which never came to any con- 
clusion. 

After washing away the dust of travel 
Gordon seated himself.in the courtyard 
with the alert attitude of one who anx- 
iously awaits the coming of friends. 
Finally, after many false alarms, there 
fell upon his ear the rumbling sound of 
a cart that persisted in its approach and 
did not turn off to one side or the other 
as had so many of its predecessors. With 
a succession of bumps and knocks it 
presently appeared, turning into the com- 
pound, and came to a halt at the gate. 
Out of its sultry depths sprang Wilkin- 
son. He and Gordon, forgetting for 
once their insular reserve, grasped each 
other by the arms and pounded each oth- 
er’s chest and shoulders, laughing as tho 
the old days had come again and they 
were boys together meeting after the 
“long” vacation. A little later Balfour 
appeared. 

“ And where is Greathouse?” asked 
Wilkinson. “Let us wait dinner for 
him.” 

McNab’s face assumed a stern expres- 
sion. “ However long you should wait 


for him you would wait in vain,” he said. 
Then in answer to their anxious ques- 
tionings he opened the Bible which he 
carried in his hand and read: 

“T have written home as Timothy 
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wrote to thove who were stedfast in the 
faith: ‘Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me, for Demos hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world, and is 
departed into Thessalonica.’ . . .” 

Finally he told them the little he knew. 
He had received a letter written from a 
steamer that was on the point of sailing 
for England, and in it Greathouse had 
simply said that he could not stand the 
loneliness, the utter isolation, of life in 
Soochow any longer and that he was go- 
ing home. 

“ Alas for him!” said Dr. McNab. 
“ He has heard the word of the Lord and 
has not hearkened unto it; he has seen 
the works of the Master; his eyes were 
not holden, but he has turned away.” 

As he listened a feeling of deep de- 
spondency came over Gordon. He was 
assailed by a great outcry of conscience. 
Which was the bravest? Who was the 
most cowardly? Greathouse, who was 
recreant to his word but true to himself, 
or Gordon, who gave mere lip service 
and pretense—who could not live up to 
his plighted word and dared not confess 
it? He looked about as a hunted animal 
in anxious, hopeless quest for an avenue 
of escape; then, not daring to remain 
face to face with the inexorable question, 
he rejoined his companions and entered 
with feverish haste into their conversa- 
tion. 

The voice of the Doctor called them to 
the inner chamber into which he had re- 
tired. There, upon a table in the center 
of the room, stood a taper candle in front 
of a bronze crucifix. Behind the table 
McNab knelt, so absorbed in prayer and 
deep thought that for a while he seemed 
unaware of the presence of his young 
crusaders, tho he had summoned them to 
him. At last, as tho his meditation had 
reached the desired conclusion and he 
had found the war cry with which he 
wished to send them into battle, he 
sprang to his feet. 

“Which of you,” he exclaimed, “ will 
be the apostle of truth, the torch-bearer 
to benighted China? Such a one as was 
St. James to Spain, and Paul to the Ro- 
mans, and St. Cyril to the Russians? By 
His grace and favor this glorious work 
may be accomplished by any one of you 
if you will but cast out all love and all 
thought of this present world from your 
hearts, and turning neither to the right 












nor to the left strive mightily for that re- 
ward which was promised by the Master 
to the stedfast of old. If there be one 
among you whose heart grows faint, 
whose spirit does not gladly seek the 
strenuous life that is opening before you, 
I beseech him to withdraw now while 
there is yet time.” 

He stopped as tho awaiting an answer. 
His impassioned words died away, and 
the only sounds heard in the inner cham- 
ber were the rough, hoarse cries of the 
Chinese wayfarers as they pushed on 
along the great south road into the city. 
Gordon drew his breath hard. He opened 
his mouth. It was in him to proclaim all 
his doubts and misgivings, but his lips 
were dry, he could make no sound, his 
eyes were fastened as in terror on the 
bronze crucifix. A strange paralysis 
overpowered him. When it had passed 
and a cold sweat broke out upon his fore- 
head he felt that it was too late, that the 
moment which might have been seized 
was gone. 

The young soldiers of the Cross drew 
nearer to their leader, and now from 
each one’s mouth fell the words, “I will 
go on.” Gordon was very pale, but his 
voice, too, was strong and clear. A look 
of deepest affection lit up the teacher’s 
eyes. They rested upon the brave young 
forms that rose before him in the gath- 
ering twilight with the concern of a fath- 
er who is sending the sons of his heart’s 
delight into a battle where victory lies 
behind almost impregnable barriers and 
death hovers very near. When he spoke 
again it was not in the tones of a guide 
or teacher but as a friend, a brother, a 
companion. He besought them not to be 
discouraged or -disheartened by the 
thought of the thousands who had failed 
in the task which they were taking up. 

“From time immemorial,” he contin- 
ued, “there have come men to China to 
make straight the way of the Lord; but 
they have come as Greeks or Spaniards, 
as Frenchmen or Englishmen, and no 
one of them has said to a Chinese, ‘ My 
brother in death and sin: my brother in 
the sure hope of the redemption.’ Our 
work and our example might well re- 
main without avail a thousand years did 
we come as they have come in the past: 
filling the air with threat and menace 
against those who should in their igno- 
rance do us injury—these missionaries, 
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who come in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, of him who prayed for them that 
despitefully used Him, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,’ 
have held themselves aloof in their settle- 
ments and concessions where those they 
came to save have no abiding place or 
right to dwell. That is why, I believe, 
China is closed to the Church and Chris- 
tianity. But with our mission, my breth- 
ren,” hé went on, his voice shaking with 
earnestness, “ we have returned to the 
days of the early Church. We owe no 
allegiance to any man, we ask no protec- 
tion from any King or Government of 
this earth. The Chinese into whose hands 
you fall may do with you as they will: 
no power of this world will call them to 
an accounting. But you are under the 
eternal shield and protection of the God 
and Master of us all. Wearing Chinese 
clothes and eating Chinese food, you are 
to live and work and die among these 
people until we shall have bridged the 
chasm which those who preceded us 
have dug—until the hatred which is the 
heirloom of centuries of misunderstand- 
ing shall die away and there shall dawn 
the bright promise of success. 

“ Be not deterred by the fear, nay even 
the certainty of stripes, of prisons, or of 
death. For even as the Lord in his in- 
scrutable wisdom allowed Stephen to be 
stoned at the gates of the Holy City and 
within sight of his temple, so also may 
you be sacrificed in his service.” 

One after another they went forward 
and kissed the crucifix, and took the sol- 
emn vow. McNab placed his hands on 
their bowed heads and called down upon 
them the blessing of God. 

When he looked up again his face was 
radiant. 

“ My brethren,” he said, “ by a volun- 
tary act you have cut yourselves off from 
home and kindred. You are a masterless 
band of men, declassed and soon to be 
disowned by those who were your fel- 
lows; but you are thereby the nearer to 
the pattern of the Savior, who, when he 
dwelt in this world, was reviled of men, 
and you shail not fail of your reward.” 

As the light of day faded and the dark- 
ness of night almost drowned in over- 
whelming shadow the single candle that 
burned in the chamber, one after another 
they drew lots, little slips of paper in- 
scribed with the names of the great sub- 
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merged provinces of China into which 
they were to carry the light of the world. 
It was decided that Balfour should pro- 
ceed up the Ichang gorges to the land of 
Sechuen. Upon Wilkinson the lot fell 


to go through Kansu into Mongolia and 
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The Rationale of Poetry 


By Henry Timrod 
PART III. 


{In the prefatory note to Part II a typographical error by turning the word baldness into boldness conveyed just 






to live among the nomads of the north- 
ern highlands. Gordon was to go south, 
pasing through Hunan, the fanatical 
province, and at Chin-Kiang, the great 
heathen city upon the Red River, take up 
his ministry. 

Pexine, Cua. 


the opposite of the idea intended ; namely, that the Wordsworthians occasionally seem to be seeking dullness or 


tameness of subject and of tone in treatment. 


Indeed, this amounts now and then to an affectation in that school. 


Another flaw in Timrod’s argument is the implication that, because we are indebted to Wordsworth for hundreds of 
beautiful single lines, which have passed like proverbs into our common speech, we ought to measure his worth or the 


value of his poetic doctrine by these as well as by his work in totality of aim and spirit. 


On the other hand, is it not 


true that there are many fine poems without a single specially quotable line? And should not a poet bethink himself 
chiefly of producing poems as wholes rather than seek to mint particular fine expressions for use in the currency of 
speech? Timrod overlooks, too, a certain pose that obtrudes in the verse of Wordsworth—a doctrinaire dogmatism 
quite as offensive as Poe’s critical oracularity, The Greek orators, according to Xenophon, had a pleasing modest 
way of interpreting the phrase *‘ it seems to me’”’ in their statements which took off the edge of egotism in manner. 
Possibly we moderns could copy this to our advantage with posterity.—H. A.] 


T seems to me that I may strengthen 
still further my theory that truth as 
much as beauty is the source of po- 

etry by reference to the works of a poet 
who always refused to separate them. 
When Poe speaks of the impossibility of 
“reconciling the obstinate oils and wa- 
ters of poetry and truth,” he is, uncon- 
sciously to himself, confounding truth 
with science and matter of fact. It is, of 
course, impossible to see poetry in the dry 
facts and details of business, in the argu- 
ments and commonplaces of politicians, 
or in the fact that three angles of any tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

But there is poetry in the truths of the 
mind and heart, in the truths that affect 
us in our daily relations with men and 
even in the grand general truths of 
science, when they become familiar to us 
and help us to understand and appreciate 
the beauties of the universe. This is 
what Coleridge meant in part, when he 
said that poetry was “the blossom and 
the fragrance of all human knowledge, 
human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, language ;” and what Wordsworth 
meant, when he, not less eloquently, de- 
scribes it “as the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge, the impassioned expres- 
sion which is in the countenance of all 
science.” But a few specimens from 
those poems, the source of whose inspira- 
tion is truth, will do more than any re- 


marks of mine to establish my opinion. 

The poet who first taught the few sim- 
ple, but grand and impressive, truths 
which have blossomed into the poetic 
harvest of the nineteenth century was 
Wordsworth. The poetic literature of 
the age which preceded the appearance 
of Wordsworth was, in general, wholly 
artificial and conventional. In saying 
this I do not mean to condemn it; on the 
contrary, I am grateful to those poets 
who gave expression to the very little po- 
etry that was to be found in the forms, 
fashions and sentiments of an age which, 
in face of the materialism about us, I be- 
lieve to have been infinitely more mate- 
rial than the present one. But the mo- 
ment these poets wandered away from so- 
ciety into the domain of nature they be- 
came blind; or, if they saw at all, it was 
through a haze of falsehood. The de- 
scriptive poems of Pope are below con- 
tempt. I need not call to mind his 
translation of the famous moonlight 
scene in “ The Iliad” which Coleridge, 
De Quincey and Macaulay have shown 
to be full of the most absurd inaccura- 
cies. Passages equally inaccurate might 
be taken from “ Windsor Forest.” It is 


to Wordsworth mainly that we owe that 
couching of the poetic eye which enables 
it to observe truly the appearances of na- 
ture and to describe them correctly. 

I have already said something as to the 
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aims of the poetry of Wordsworth. Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 


When he began to write, it was with the 
purpose of embodying in all the poetic 
forms at his command the two truths of 
which the poets and readers of his time 
seemed to him completely incognizant. 
These were, first, that the materials and 
stimulants of poetry might be found in 
some of the commonest things about: us ; 
and, second, that behind the sights, 
sounds and hues of external nature there 
is “something more than meets the 
senses, something undefined and unut- 
terable which must be felt and perceived 
by the soul” in its moments of rapt con- 
templation. ‘This latter feeling it is that 
constitutes the chief originality of Words- 
worth. It is not to be found in Shake- 
speare or his contemporaries. It is not 
to be found in Milton, and, of course, not 
in Milton’s successors; not in Dryden or 
Pope; not in Thomson or Cowper. It 
appeared for the first time in literature 
in the lines of Wordsworth written near 
Tintern Abbey. Since then it has been 
caught up and shadowed forth by every 
poet from Byron to the present English 
Laureate. I cannot understand how 
any one can read that profound poem and 
then remain satisfied with the dictum of 
Poe that the sole office of a poem should 
be the development of Beauty alone. I 
shall not apologize for quoting an ex- 
tract from it. After describing the mere 
animal pleasure with which the appear- 
ance of Nature affected his youth, the 
poet proceeds to speak of the moods in 
which he has looked behind those ap- 
pearances to detect the spirit of which 
they were but the varied expression: 


q “<I cannot paint 

What then’I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the-eye. That time is passed 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity ; 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 

power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 


f something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

In the prefatory verses to “ The Excur- 
sion” he announces his doctrine that the 
domain of poetry lies in the familiar as 
well as in the remote. 

“Beauty—a living presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 

From Earth’s materials—waits upon my steps; . 

Pitches her tent before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbor. Paradise and groves 

Elysian, fortunate fields, like those of old, 

Sought in the Atlantic main, why should 
they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was? 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find there 

A simple produce of the common day.” 


Wordsworth, indeed, always regarded 
the poet as a teacher, and in the elucida- 
tion in various modes of the ideas con- 
veyed in the passages which I have 
quoted he recognized the business of his 
life. And in sooth, if he had done noth- 
ing more than give these truths to the 
world, he would be entitled to our lasting 
gratitude. But, in his many exemplifica- 
tions of them in his poems, he has opened 
new and unexplored regions of loveli- 
ness ; he has shown us how it is possible 
by the mere act of pressing a spade into 
the earth to bring it up rich in poetic 
lore; and he has taught us how the soul 
may detect, not only in the changing 
clouds, and the succession of the flowers, 
but in the fixed and steady lineaments of 
rock and mountain, an expression ever 
varying. And, as if he had given us 
another sense, tho in reality he has only 
roused us to the knowledge of one which 
we must often have used unconsciously, 
but whose revelations we had, in our ig- 
norance, interpreted wrongly, he has 
enabled us to see, even in the material 
universe aboutus, the actual presence of 
the power of the invisible. 

But it is not the revelation alone of the 
two cardinal doctrines of his poetic creed 
that we owe to Wordsworth. We are 
indebted to him for the inculcation of a 
love of Nature which, in the passionate 
extent to which it was carried by Words- 
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worth, had never before found expres- 
sion in the literature of any age or peo- 
ple. We are indebted to him for hun- 
dreds of single lines which in their brief 
compass enshrine more beauty and wis- 
dom than are to be found in many whole 
poems, and which have stamped them- 
selves like proverbs on the common mem- 
ory. In the two books of “ The Excur- 
sion” entitled “A Churchyard Among 
the Mountains,” and which, following 
out my theory, I have always separated 
in my mind from the body of the work as 
composing a complete poem in them- 
selves, he has described with exquisite 
pathos the heart-histories of the humble; 
and in the prelude,— 
“An Orphic song, indeed ; 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted,—” 
he has given us with as much metaphys- 
ical truth as poetic power an account 
of the gradual growth and formation of 
a poetic mind ; while, in the “ Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood,” which, if 
we except perhaps Milton’s “ Hymn of 
the Nativity,” is undoubtedly the noblest 
ode in the language, he has flung a new 
and sacred light over the life of infancy. 

In this brief summary I have by no 
means gone over all the ground upon 
which Wordsworth has built the immor- 
tal structure of his fame. I have said 
enough, however, to show how profound- 
ly he recognized the inspiration of Truth. 
But I cannot help calling attention fur- 
ther to the manner in which the element 
of truth appears in his descriptions of the 
feminine character. No other poet, save 
Tennyson and the great bard who de- 
picted Cordelia and Miranda, Ophelia 
and Imogen, has ever depicted that char- 
acter with the purity, tenderness and 
fidelity of Wordsworth. There are no 
amatory poems in Wordsworth; at least, 
none of-the sort Moore and Byron made 
popular, in which a woman is in the same 
breath addressed as an angel and wooed 
as the frailest of sinners. It is usually 
only in her relations of wife, mother or 
friend that Wordsworth alludes to 
woman ; and he speaks of her always with 
the respect, and at the same time with the 
gentle and courteous freedom, of an af- 
fectionate husband or brother. Familiar 
as they probably are to all, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of quoting the lines 


in which the interesting wife of the port 
will go down to posterity : 


“She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed across my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else ‘about her drawn 
From Maytime and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle and waylay. 


“T saw her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

With household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin libe 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


“ And now I see with eye serene 
Tke very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command ; 
And yet, a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 
Wordsworth could never have been 
brought to agree with Poe that a true 
poem.is written for the poem’s sake alone. 
The theory which Poe very naturally 
evolved from his own genius Words- 
worth quite as naturally would have 
thought incompatible with the high office 
of the poet as teacher, thinker and bard. 
On the other hand, the broader vision 
of Tennyson has enabled him to detect 
the truth that lies on the side of Poe and 
the truth that lies on the side of Words- 
worth. The proof that a poet may aim 
at Beauty alone, without an ulterior pur- 
pose, he sees in every daisy and buttercup 
of an English meadow. 
“Oh, to what uses shall we put 
The wildwood flower that simply blows? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 
Nevertheless does he recognize the 
right of the poet to make his art the 
vehicle of great moral and philosophical 
lessons; nevertheless does he see his 
right to grapple with the darkest prob- 
lems of man’s destiny, to discuss the fears 
and perplexities of the spirit and the faith 
that triumphs over them; and even to 
drop now and then a silken line in the 
dim sea of metaphysics. - 


-—-” 








I have been induced to undertake a ref- 
utation of Poe’s theery, while attempt- 
ing to establish. another, not because I 
believe Poe’s the one most prevalently 
adopted, but because I regard it as the 
one most artfully put and at the same 
time most likely to excite interest in an 
American audience, There is an admi- 
rably written essay prefixed to the sec- 
ond edition of the poems of Matthew 
Arnold, in which that poet endeavors to 
show that all the poets of the present 
century have been working on mistaken 
principles, and that the ancients were the 
only true masters of the poetic art. <A 
theory to the full as true as Poe’s might 
also be drawn from the works of the 
Brownings, which would lead to the ex- 
clusion of Poe from the roll of great poets 
as surely as the theory of Poe leads to the 
exclusion of the Brownings. I do not re- 
gret, however, the necessity of passing 
over the many plausible half-truths 
which go to make up the creed of this or 
that poet, since the principal object I pro- 
posed to myself in this essay was to call 


attention to the narrowness of them all. 


A very little examination will generally 
prove that they have grown out of the 


idiosyncrasies of the poets themselves . 


and so, necessarily, seldom attain a great- 
er breadth than suffices to shelter the the- 
orist and the models from which he has 
drawn his arguments and his inspiration. 
Yet every one of these creeds has its dis- 
ciples, and the consequence is the growth 
of particular schools, in the study of 
which the taste becomes limited and the 
poetic vision, except in one direction, de- 
prived of all its clearness. 


I am not protesting against an evil ex-- 


isting only in my imagination. I have 
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known more than one young lover of po- 
etry who read nothing but Browning, and 
there are hundreds who have drowned 
all the poets of the past and present in 
the deep music of Tennyson. But is it 
not possible, with the whole wealth of lit- 
erature at our command, to attain views 
broad enough to enable us to do justice to 
genius of every class and character? That 
certainly can be no true poetical creed 
that leads directly to the neglect of those 
masterpieces which, tho wrought hun- 
dreds or thousands of years ago, still 
preserve the freshness of perennial youth. 
It is not from gratitude simply, tho we 
owe them much, to the many poets whose 
“thoughts have made rich the blood of 
the world” that I desire to press their 
claims upon attention. In the possession 
of a fame as immortal as Truth and Na- 
ture, they can afford to look with indif- 
ference upon a temporary suspension of 
admiration. The injury falls only on such 
as slight them; and the penalty they pay 
is a contracted and a contracting in- 
sight, the shutting on them forever of 
many glorious vistas of mind and the loss 
of thousands of images of grace and 
beauty and grandeur. 

Oh! rest assured that there are no 
stereotyped forms of poetry. It is a vi- 
tal power and may assume any guise and 
take any shape, at one time towering like 
an Alp in the darkness and at another 
sunning itself in the bell of a tulip, or the 
cup of a lily; and until one shall have 
learned to recognize it in all its various 
developments he has no right to echo 
back the benison of Wordsworth: 


“ Blessings be on them and eternal praise, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of Truth and. pure delight in heavenly lays.” 


By Alice May Douglas. . 


HO loves the trees best? 
“ I,” said the Spring. 
* Their leaves so beautiful 
To them I bring.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“1,” Summer said, 

“T give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“T,” said the Fall, 

“T give luscious fruits, 

Bright tints to all.” 





Who loves the trees best? 
“I love them best,” 

Harsh Winter answered, 
“T give them rest.” 

Batu, Mae 







































































































































































































Employments Unsuitable for Women. 
By Henry T. Finck, 


AUTHOR oF ** PrimitivE Love anp Love Srories,” Etc. 


HE fact that Heine’s poem, Du bist 
wie Eine Blume, in which he 
likens woman to a flower, has been 

set to music nearly two hundred times— 
more frequently than any other poem 
in existence—shows how strongly that 
ideal appeals to fhe hearts of men. “‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
If they did toil, would they be so beauti- 
ful? An ox is never as beautiful as an 
antelope. One of the most important 
problems to be solved in the new cen- 
tury is this: Shall women be flowers or 
vegetables, ornamental or useful? In 


other words, shall women work, and, if 
so, what shall their work be, and where 
shall it be—in the garden attached to the 
home, or in the field at large? 

Every country is obliged to have its 
arsenals where rifles, cannon, and other 
implements of war are manufactured, at 


an enormous cost; yet every civilized 
person must hope and pray that all these 
things are made in vain, and that the 
money spent on them is absolutely 
wasted. The same attitude should be ob- 
served by every person of culture toward 
the question of woman’s work away 
from home. There always will be thou- 
sands of poor widows, orphans and un- 
married women who will be compelled to 
support themselves; and as fortunes are 
apt to be lost, and no one can know whose 
turn is next, all parents, however wealthy, 
should have their daughters trained 
thoroughly in some employment which 
will enable them, in case of need, to make 
their own living. But here, again, all 
should hope and pray that the money 
thus expended was thrown away. 
Instead of recognizing this important 
truth, a considerable number of agita- 
tors are trying hard to persuade women 
that it is their duty to make themselves 
independent and _ self-supporting, not 
only potentially, but actually. - Their in- 
cessant clamor has dazed and hypnotized 
many of our girls into the belief that they 
must not stay under the parental roof, 
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but must go out into the world, like their 
brothers, to seek their fortunes. The 
epidemic delusion that home is no place 
for a girl—a delusion as dangerous to the 
soul as the plague is to the body—seems 
to be gaining ground daily. Not long 
ago a girl whose father, tho not rich, is 
quite able and willing to take care of her, 
and, in fact, needs her to help with the 
housework, informed me that her friends 
were constantly telling her she ought to 
be ashamed to fall a burden to her father 
any longer. She had about made up her 
mind to become a shopgirl, when I gave 
her a piece of my mind on the subject and 
induced her to stay at home. 

An incalculable amount of haim 1s 
done by this foolish and criminal warfare 
on home life. Instead of being encour- 
aged in the tendency to leave the refin- 
ing atmosphere of home, girls should be 
taught that, except under the stress of 
poverty, it is selfish’ as well as suicidal 
on their part to go out and work. Self- 
ish, because they take away the work 
which poor women and men absolutely 
need for their daily bread3 suicidal, be- 
cause, by offering themselves so cheaply to 
employers they either drive out the men 
or, by lowering their wages from the fam- 
ily standard to the individual standard, 
make it impossible for them to marry; 
wherefore. these- same girls who had 
hoped, by thus going out to work, to in- 
crease their marriage chances, are left to 
die as old maids, or “new women,” as 
they now prefer to call themselves. Had 
they remained at home and cultivated the 
graces and refined allurements of fem- 
ininity, their chances for a good- marriage 
and a happy life would have been much 
better. Men still prefer, and always will 
prefer, the home girl to any other kind. 
They want a girl who has not marred her 
beauty and ruined her health by needless 
work, or rubbed off the peach bloom of 
innocence by exposure to a rough world ; 
a girl who has been trained by a sensible 
mother to understand and, if necessary, 
perform, all the various functions and de- 











tails that make home a comfort and a 


joy. 

The selfishness which prompts the 
daughters of well-to-do parents to low- 
er the rate of wages for everybody by 
flooding the market with a competition 
as ruinous as an invasion of cheap Chi- 
nese labor is a most unwomanly quality 
which should make men shy of marry- 
ing them; tho, to be sure, many of these 
girls, like those who encourage the 
slaughter of birds for their hats, do not 
know how cruel they are. 

It is quite otherwise, of course, with 
the poor girls and women who must 
work. Everything should be done to 
provide labor opportunities for them; 
but they should not be allowed, as they 
are at present, to precipitate themselves 
blindly into nearly every kind of a job 
that men have heretofore performed in 
civilized countries. The agitators take 
great pleasure in calling attention to 
women who invade new employments, 
regardless of the question whether these 
employments are suitable for them or not. 
It delights them to point out that where- 
as, a century ago, there were no women 
in our factories, now about 45 per cent. 
of the factory work is done by them. 
They forget to ask.whether the world 
would not be better off if there were no 
women at all in the factories, as in the 
good old times. Is factory work suit- 
able for women? What are womanly 
employments any way? 

In an article entitled “ Are Womanly 
Women Doomed?” which appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 31st, I 
said that there were a few simple tests 
for deciding what kind of work is suit- 
able for swomen .who wish to remain 
womanly. These tests I shall now con- 
sider briefly. The first is a moral test. 

The true wealth of a nation lies, as 
Renan has remarked, in the virtue of its 
women. Chastity is the most womanly 
of all virtues, and everything that en- 
dangers it should be promptly sup- 
pressed. Factory work does this pre- 
eminently. Painful revelations on this sub- 
ject were made some years ago bythe Bel- 
gian Minister of Industries, M. de Bruyé. 
He visited the regions where “women 
shared the factory labor and the mining 
with the men, and was startled by what 
he saw. The women predominated over 
the men, and, instead of improving 
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the men, they had adopted all their 
vices. In the taverns there were nearly 
as many carousing women as men, and 
whole bands of drunken girls sometimes 
paraded the streets yelling. 

In his book, entitled “ The Slavery of 
Our Times,” Tolstoy describes the con- 
ditions in Russia: 

* At the silk factory with which ™ am ac- 
quainted the work, twenty years ago, was 
done by men, who worked fourteen hours a 
day, earned on an average fifteen roubles a 
month, and sent the money for the most part 
to their families in the villages. Now nearly 
all the work is done by women working elever 
hours, some of whom earn as much as twenty- 
five roubles a month (over fifteen roubles on 
the average), and for the most part not send- 
ing it home, but spending all they earn here 
chiefly in dress, drunkenness, and vice. The 
diminution of the hours of work merely in- 
creases the time they spend in taverns,” 


A similar state of affairs prevails in 
France, England, Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries. Students of German 
life are aware that in the factories of 
such cities as Chemnitz nearly all the 
girls are dissolute. The birth rate is al- 
most as high among the unmarried as 
among the married employees, and par- 
ents who allow their daughters to go to 


these factories might almost as well send ~ 


them at once into the streets. Nor does 
the moral evil end there. In a recent an- 
nual report of German factory inspect- 
ors it was pointed out that of the chil- 
dren of mothers who work in factories 
only one in sixty-three had the care and 
the nourishment they were entitled to. All 
but this one in sixty-three were brought 
up on bottles; and the conditions under 
which these infants grow up everywhere 
are so unfavorable, because of the ab- 
sence of their mothers, that the mortality 
among them averages about fifty per 
cent. in the first years. This desertion 
of infants may not be the same as delib- 
erate infanticide, but the result is the 
same. It is truly an appalling picture, 
and if such a state of affairs can be tol- 
erated, our civilization must be pro- 
nounced a failure, and we have no occa- 
sion to feel shocked at the Hawaiians, 
and other barbarians who looked with in- 
difference on the slaughter by the 
mothers of most of their babes for the 
sake of ridding themselves of a burden. 
Perhaps the conditions in this country 
are not quite so bad as in Europe, but the 
revelations recently made in connection 
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with a murder trial in a New Jersey fac- 
tory town showed that we are not far be- 
hind. The fourth Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor (1888) contains some 
information which should be taken to 
heart by all parents who recklessly allow 
their girls to leave home when there is no 
necessity for it. On page 75 the results 
are tabulated of an attempt made in four- 
teen American cities to ascertain the an- 
tecedents of 3,866 fallen women. The 
Commissioner himself failed.to see the 
true import of this table, which is that, 
altho there are still six or seven times as 
many women at home as go out, yet less 
than one-third (31.97 per cent.) of the 
victims of vice came directly from home. 
Making allowance for children and old 
women, it will be seen how many times 
greater are the chances of a girl who 
stays at home of retaining her virtue. 
There is a startling lesson in these fig- 
ures for those who try to create the sen- 
timent that home is no place for a girl. 
It is, on the contrary, a place which she 
should not leave unless absolutely com- 


lied by poverty. 
The number of girls who are com- 


pelled by poverty to leave home is much 
smaller than ~ is commonly supposed. 
What Tolstoy says of the workers of 
Russia—that these women are not only 
not forced to do this factory work, but 
that they have (usually against the wish 
of their families) left the homes where 
their work was much wanted—holds 
true of other countries, too. It has also 
been shown by a careful estimate that if 
girls studied household economy, includ- 
ing cookery as practiced in France, they 
could save as much money at home as 
they can earn in factories. But it seems 
more adventurous to leave home, so the 
ignorant girls go to meet their wretched 
fate. Even if not entirely ruined, girls 
in factories and similar employments are 
usually coarsened, and their chances of 
marrying respectable husbands are di- 
minished. 

Next in importance to the moral test 
for woman’s work comes the hygienic. 
With his usual keen insight Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out that “ the preser- 
vation of health is a duty. Few seem 
aware that there is such a thing as phys- 
ical morality.” Men, to be sure, need 
health, too; but they are usually more 
robust, to begin with, and they do not 
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have to provide for that twofold drain on 
their vital powers which women who are 
destined:to be wives and mothers are sub- 
ject to. As the eminent Viennese 
gynzcologist, Professor Chrobak, said in 
a recent lecture : ; 

“Do you believe that in these days, when 

we men are compelled, owing to the increased 
struggle for existence, to double our efforts, a 
weak woman can do her duty and. compete 
with us?” 
She may try it, but she will almost in- 
evitably collapse. A man who has for a 
number of years employed hundreds of 
women informs me that they may all be 
divided into two classes—those who are 
dull and incapable of improvement, and 
those who have superior ability and can 
be promoted. These, unfortunately, he 
says, nearly always break down.’ Nerv- 
ous collapse is, indeed, the fate of most 
women who engage with men in the 
strenuous competition of mercantile life 
and otherwise. 

Tables have been printed (in the La- 
bor Report above referred to) showing 
that a considerable proportion of work- 
ing women are everywhere doomed to 
bad health. The damage is, however, 
much greater than is indicated by the fig- 
ures in those tables; for a writer in the 
British Medical Journal (September 2d, 
1899), in discussing the influence of pro- 
longed standing in the production of 
women’s diseases, declares that while only 
a comparatively small number of factory 
and shop girls break down at an early age, 
forty per cent. of married women who 
have been factory er shop girls “come 
under medical attention for pelvic trou- 
bles under thirty years of age. The girls 
are broken down and wearied, but keep 
at their work by force of circum- 
stances.” 

Possibly the Rev. S. G. Smith, sociolo- 
gist of the Minnesota State University, 
went too far when he said that “ for 
women to work is a sin,” and that “ the 
world would be better off if all women 
were turned out of their jobs to-morrow.” 
But certain it is that the wholesale em- 
ployment of women in unhealthful work 
is an evil which calls for more and more 
stringent legislative interference. It is 
sapping the vitality of a large proportion 
of our women, and without healthy 
women there can be no healthy sons and 
daughters, Some employers, when 
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asked why they engage girls, frankly 
confess that cheapness is the motive (the 
average earnings of American women 
workers are under $4.50 a week) ; others 
give various fanciful reasons; but that 
cheapness is the real reason is proved by 
the increasing tendency toward child la- 
bor, which is. cheapest of all. There has 
been an enormous increase within the last 
decade in the employment of girls under 
eighteen ; and this results in such pitiful 
spectacles as the recent strike in Pater- 
son of seventy-five factory girls averag- 
ing only twelve years of age and com- 
pelled, for less than $3 a week, to do work 
which involves walking up and down a 
room more than twenty miles a day. Thie 
swollen feet, bent forms, and tired faces, 
prematurely aged, of these girls, who 
should be playing with their dolls or go- 
ing to school, are a terrible indictment 
of a “ civilization” which permits such 
barbarous cruelty. 

Besides the moral and hygienic tests 
for woman’s work there is one more of 
superlative importance—that of woman- 
liness. “Male and female created he 
them;” and male and female we want 
them to remain, not only physically, but 
in the higher qualities of mind and char- 
acter, which are an acquisition of culture. 
Whatever tends to unsex women should 
be frowned on by public opinion, and, if 
necessary, prohibited by law. The great 
principle of the division of labor, which 
is now applied to all human activities, 
cannot be ignored in the apportionment 
of work. to women and men. The lowest 
savages already practiced sexual division 
of labor, but theirs was not based on nat- 
ural principles, but on masculine selfish- 
ness. The men reserved for themselves 
the “honorable” employments of war 
and the chase, which they looked on as 
sport, while their wives and daughters 
were obliged not only to care for the chil- 
dren and do the cooking, but to under- 
take all the hard work of grinding corn, 
tilling the fields, carrying home the game, 
cutting and bringing in wood, moving 
the camp, building huts, and a hundred 
other things that the men should have 
done. The result of this cruel doubling 
of their burdens was that they aged 
prematurely and lost all traces of such 
feminine beauty and charm as they might 
have otherwise developed, They were 
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female men. To the savage the woman- 
ly woman was unknown. He was too 
coarse to appreciate the charms of true 
femininity, 

With a topsy-turviness worthy of a. 
Japanese the impression has been cre- 
ated that the “ emancipation of woman ” 
means the liberty to compete with men in 
all employments whatever. In reality, it 
means her liberation from the masculine 
and masculinizing work she was former- 
ly compelled to do. The change came 
slowly—to-day millions of European 
women are still obliged to till the fields— 
but it came, in proportion as men became 
refined enough to appreciate genuine 
womanly qualities; and the emancipated 
women showed their gratitude by be- 
coming more and more unmistakably and 
delightfully feminine. Having once dis- 
covered the charm of the eternal woman- 
ly, men will never allow it to be taken 
away again, to please a lot of half-women 
who are clamoring for what they illog- 
ically call their “ rights.” Men will find 
a way of making these misguided persons 
understand that it is as unseemly for 
them to be—as many of them are now— 
butchers, hunters, carpenters, barbers, 
stump speakers, iron and steel workers, 
miners, etc., as it would be for them to 
try to take the places of our soldiers, sail- 
ors, firemen, mail carriers and police- 
men. All employments which make 
women bold, fierce, muscular, brawny in 
body or mind, will be more and more rig-, 
idly tabooed as unwomanly. Woman’s 
strength lies in beauty and gentleness, not 
in muscle. In literature, journalism, art, 
science (especially electric); in educa- 
tion, charity work, dressmaking; in 
typewriting (where there is no moral 
risk), watchmaking, jewelers’ work, 
flower raising or making, and a hundred 
other branches of work that require no 
muscular toil, women and girls have all 
the opportunities for earning a living 
they need. Let us by all means throw 
open to them all employments in which 
their health, their purity and their 
womanliness do not suffer; but let this 
be regarded, not as a special privilege and 
an indication of social progress, but as a 
necessary evil, to be cured in as many 
cases as possible by marriage or some 
other way of bringing the workers back 
to their deserted homes, 
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T is humorously said of Japan that 
instead of developing a civilization 
she has decided to elect one, and— 

having proceeded so far as to choose her 
army from Germany, her navy from 
England, her art from France and her 
schools from the United States—she 
now proposes to select a religion. And 
why not? It is not so absurd as it 
seems to be, tho to sample one’s religion 
strikes one at first as rather extraordi- 
nary. But it is not an entirely original 
proceeding. It is already being done for, 
if not by, Japan; all the religions of the 
world are spread before her with urgent 


appeals to select and adopt one. Why. 


should she not take the matter into her 
own hands, and send a commission to 
select this final feature of civilization by 
examination of the religions first-hand 
rather than through samples sent to her? 
The Christian religion on her soil is 
presented in so many and so questionable 
forms that she hesitates over electing 
it for her. own, altho it appears to be the 
religion of the greater nations. She 
notes that its representatives in her 
cities, while they call themselves Chris- 
tians, do not observe their chief sacra- 
ment together, and even deny it to one 
another; that they are at loggerheads 
over the sacrament of baptism; that they 
define the Church in different terms, and 
its theology in contradictory terms; that 
their fellowship, whatever there is of it, 
is formal and is assumed under the stress 
of their peculiar position in a foreign 
land, and does not represent the relation 
at home. She recognizes that the mis- 
sionaries are good and intelligent men 
and helpful in the way of education and 
humanitarian work; but what Japan 
wants is one religion, and not many that 
claim to be one and are not. Hence it 
is not improbable that, as often happens 
in the world of diplomacy, a secret com- 
mission may already be engaged in re- 
versing the process, and instead of ac- 
cepting a proffered religion she is criti- 
cally selecting one for herself. 
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A Nation in Search of a Religion. 
By T. T. Munger, D.D. 


The question arises whether she will 
not encounter as many difficulties in go- 
ing afield as at home; but it will be a 
more dignified undertaking. At least, 
she will sample in a larger market and 


under freer conditions and will take her 


time for it. 

As the commission begins its long 
journey it glances at Islamism and ‘passes 
it by as unworthy of serious attention ; 
at the Greek Church, but the relations 
with Russia are too strained to admit of 
search here. It pauses at Rome with 
high expectation, for Japan reverences 
power, but leaves the city sooner than 
Luther did, tho not for the same reason. 
A crown, standing in part for temporal 
authority and worn by one who is a 
prisoner in his own palace indicates that 
something is out of joint, and—as for 
the worship—Japan burns incense as 
odorous in her own temples. 

Germany delays the commission long, 
but it is unable to decide whether her 
religion is to be found in her lecture 
rooms on theology or in her churches; 
if in the former, why is it not seen in the 
latter; and why does a tide of change 
flow through one while the other is 
without change, and also without wor- 
shipers? The perplexity is discourag- 
ing and the commission journeys to 
France. Her c:thedrals show a won- 
derful sincerity, but it is noticed that 
only the women worship and that the 
men scoff. It suspects decadence, and 
crosses to England. Here at last is a 
people with an established religion. The 
cathedrals are no less beautiful; the men 
go to church and the worship is marked 
by reverence and sincerity. The com- 
mission is almost tempted to gather the 
necessary documents and return home 
with a report in favor of the established 
Anglican Church, but it learns with dis- 
may that documents will not carry the 
church across the seas, and that at least 
a bishop must also go and start the 
requisite order by a certain ceremony. 
The commission had not bargained for 
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such a feature in a feligion, and sets it 
aside as impracticable; the absurd must 
not be incorporated into its report. 

It comes to America with high hopes. 
She gave Japan schools; why not a re- 
ligion? Here is no crown, no full lec- 
ture rooms and empty churches, no scoff- 
ing, but towns and cities rather over- 
stocked with churches. This fact 
awakens suspicion, and the commission 
soon uncovers a condition known as 
sectarianism ; that is, a wide diversity as 
to the nature of religion. On examin- 
ing the sects it finds that each discredits 
the other by definition and by actual 
process, but asserts oneness in vague 
and unfulfilled phrases, saying but doing 
not. It recalls a parallel condition in 
Japan where the existing religions are 
divided into opposing schools; but this 
is the very condition it wishes to avoid. 
It is one religion it is seeking, and not a 
divided religion that calls itself one. 
But the case is desperate; if the com- 
mission cannot find a religion in America 
where shall it go? Hence its search is 
thorough, and reaches to an individual 
examination of the larger religious 
bodies. 

It first investigates the Episcopal 
Church, and finds it beautiful, earnest, 
decorous and ancient; but its antiquity 
proves a stumbling block. Like all the 
rest of the world, Japan is thinking on 
the lines of Evolution, and regards the 
past as something from which it has 
escaped rather than something to which 
it is to return; to be reverenced as child- 
hood is, but not to be imitated. The 
commission finds this Church resting, so 
far as its organization is ¢oncerned, on 
something called “ Apostolic succession ” 
—a doctrine or custom that determines 
its relations to other Churches and creates 
an impassible barrier between itself and 
them. On examination it is found to rest 
on what is called “tactual grace ”—a 
physical act that is made the ground of 
the continuity of the priesthood of the 
Church from age to age, and of the 
efficacy of the sacraments administered 
by them; hence no other priesthood, or 
sacraments (except baptism), are recog- 
nized as valid; nor are other sects recog- 
nized as Churches since their ministry 
lacks that continuity of episcopal ordina- 
tion which reaches back to the Apostles. 
In discussing this doctrine with the ad- 
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mirable leaders in this religion, the com- 
mission finds them either indifferent to 
it, or boldly defending it; but in either. 
case they are governed by it. As it 
happens to know that this doctrine with 
difficulty crossed the English Channel, 
and lingered long before attempting the 
Atlantic, the commission fears it will 
not bear transportation across the Pa- 
cific. It is with disappointment that. it 
turns away from a Church so attractive 
in its worship, so religious in its temper 
and so zealous in good works, but the 
fact that it commands but feeble assent 
to its fundamental principles and claims, 
even in its own ranks and for the sound- 
est of reasons, forbids the commission 
from exposing it to the criticism of their 
countrymen. 

The Presbyterian Church being well 
represented in Japan, the commission ex- 
amines it in its home and with great care. 
Its organization strikes’it as admirable— 
a model for a representative government ; 
its high and sincere ethics and its good 
works commarid respect, but it finds that 
its creed says one thing and its pulpits 
another; and that it is therefore in a 
state of chronic schism—dividing and 
uniting only to divide again. To recom- 
mend a religion so provocative of dis- 
pute would be folly. 

The Baptist denomination—the great- 
est of all—is next reviewed, and like ex- 
cellences are discovered ; but finding that 
its name and its methods spring out of 
the time and manner of the administra- 
tion of an external ceremony and sug- 
gest an inverted pyramid, it turns to the 
great Methodist Church, and is so 
charmed with its work and its history 
that it is almost persuaded to report in 
its favor; but a closer study shows it to 
be the result of a reaction and therefore 
has not the promise of permanence; that 
it is shaped to meet temporary conditions ; 
is overorganized and that it involves 
possible arbitrariness in administration. 

The commission sadly turns away 
from a Church where the heart plays 
so large and effective a part, and scans 
the Congregational body, which educated 
Neesima and built the Doshisha. Its 
history is inspiring, and its freedom is 
most attractive. Its zeal for education 
and for humanity almost carries the day; 
but here, too, is division: There are as 
many creeds as there are individual 
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churches, and they are often contra- 
dictory. As a body it is weak by reason 
of its overidealism of individual free- 
dom. It resents form in worship, and 
runs to excess in debate over its doctrines 
—holding them to be open questions, as 
indeed they often are. Its great men 
are not saints but logicians who strive 
to lead the Church by appeals to the 
reason rather than by appeals to life and 
consciousness and good works. In con- 
sidering the question of transplanting 
this free, fluent and ideal religion the 
commission is at a loss how to lay hold 
of it. It evaporates or divides into parts, 
and becomes hardly more than an elusive 
spirit; but the commission is in search 
of a real and tangible thing that can be 
stated and defined, and this certainly 
cannot be done with Congregationalism. 
It is too ethereal to be transplanted, and 
if it is to be realized in Japan or else- 
where it must come of itself. 

And so the commission turns home- 
ward without a religion to recommend 
but with some very interesting discov- 
eries and reflections on the subject. It 
has learned that notwithstanding a di- 
versity in the Churches that seemed to 
violate their nature, there was also a 


-certain unity of far more significance; 


and that this unity covered both their 
practice in the main and their belief 
in all essential matters. It noted that 
the Churches were the chief support of 
the State, and that between them and 
the State there was the profoundest 
sympathy yet without any formal tie. 
It saw that the Churches animated pa- 
triotism and guided legislation in humane 
directions; that they were the enemies 
of all injustice and the defenders of 
morality and the purity of the family, 
and the chief promoters of education; 
that they founded nearly all the colleges 
by voluntary gifts; that their clergy 
were mien of the strictest morality in all 
respects, and that the laity were held 
up to the same strict laws of conduct; 
that their common and stedfast purpose 
was to keep down all wickedness and 
promote righteousness and justice and 
peace. It noted also that the Churches 


were in entire accord in all humani- . 


tarian projects and labors, such as build- 
ing hospitals and asylums for the sick 
and unfortunate, and that a common 
spirit of mercy and love animated them 


in equal measure; and also that their 
missions to foreign countries did not 
spring from a spirit of propagandism 
but from a sincere desire to do good to 
all men because they were members of 
a common humanity. Nor did the com- 
mission fail to recognize the fact that 
foreign missions were the chief charity 
in all Churches, and that it sprang out 
of the inmost and highest principle of 
their religion. 

In thinking over the diversity of form 
and opinion, the commission began to 
see why it existed; they saw that it was 
the survival of crude forms which the 
Church took on and fell into when it 
first began, and that these forms so 
interpenetrated what was essential that 
it became almost impossible to separate 
them ; that the diversity was largely due 
to efforts to make the separation and 
get back to the simple, original truth. 
Thus the sectarianism that wore so ugly 
a look and was indeed most deplorable, 
was the inevitable condition that befell 
an ancient religion as it passed through 
the centuries and gathered accretions of 
error and absurdity as it went along. 

While therefore our hypothetical com- 
mission did not find in Christendom a 
religion that it could advise should be 
bodily taken up and transplanted to 
Japan, it found no difficulty in agreeing 
that it would be a great mistake if its 
country should fail to secure and adopt 
the vital principles that animated these 
Churches. It saw that these principles 
differed from the five rules of Confucius 
and the four rules of the Greeks, and 
sprang out of a life that revealed in it- 
self the truest conception of God yet 
gained ; that fulfilled in the processes of 
actual life the fundamental laws of in- 
dividual and social life, and was itself 
an incarnation of them by reason of its 
perfection and its moral and spiritual 
power. Here was the Person who by 
revealing God in the terms of human life 
created the Christian religion, turned it 
into a civilization, and made it a domi- 
nant and shaping factor in the unfolding 
of humanity. They saw in the Christian 
religion, universality, truth, permanence 
and power to uphold a nation and guide 
it along the path leading to a true civili- 
zation. 

Having reacked the conclusion that 
the religion of Japan must be the Chris- 
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tian religion as substantially held in 
the Western nations, it readily saw that 
the best help toward securing it could be 
rendered by the wisest missionaries sent 
there by Christian Churches. But it also 
saw that only the wisest and most in- 
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telligent among them could be of any 
service—those who could interpret his- 
tory and separate the essential from the 
incidental, the spirit from the letter, and 
especially could show that the life of 
Christ is the life of humanity. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Trolley Age. 


By Albert L Johnson. 


[Mr. Johnson, connected with projects of large trolley enterprises between Philadelphia and New York, is a prac- 
tical railroad man, His brother, Tom L, Johnson, was last week elected mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, upon the issue of 
3-cent railway fares, with ultimate municipal ownership.—Ep:ror.]} 


HE transportation problem of the 
present time may be stated thus: 

How shall transportation systems 

carry people, and the commodities neces- 
sary for their maintenance, as expedi- 
tiously as possible at a minimum cost? 
The steam railroads have endeavored to 
meet conditions; and, notwithstanding 
the consolidation of former independent 
lines into stupendous systems, and the 
adoption of the so-called community. of 
interests plan where the laws will not per- 
mit of consolidation, the general trend of 
steam railway rates has been lower and 
lower every year. This reduction has not 
been due so much to competition be- 
tween the lines themselves, which is 
growing less and less every year; but it 
has been forced by the increasing ne- 
cessities of a constantly growing popula- 
tion and the additional commodities re- 
quired for their maintenance and support. 

Steam railroads, however, with their 
enormous overcapitalization, their exces- 
sive fixed charges and their heavy oper- 
ating expenses, have nearly reached the 
minimum at which they can transport 
freight and passengers at a profit. They 
are to-day making desperate efforts, in 
the way of economies, through consol- 
idations and agreements, to reduce ex- 
penses sufficiently to make a living profit. 
Rates, nevertheless, are still too high. 
The times and the people demand that 
the charges must be lowered. How is it 
to be done? 

I say we must start afresh—from the 
ground up—discarding the cumbersome 
and expensive mode of operation now in 
use on the steam railroads. We must 
adopt the electric system, in which each 
individual car is supplied with its own 


motive power, and can be run as often as 
necessary, with nothing to earn beyond its 
own cost of operation, over a track hon- 
estly built and owned by a company 
capitalized for the actual cost of its 
plant, with franchise rights for which no 
money has been paid as tribute to the 
servants of the people. Those servants 
have been placed in office by the people 
to subserve the interests of the people ; in- 
stallation and security in secure place 
does not mean that a public office is a 
private enterprise. 

I consider the electric system of 
transportation still in its infancy. What 
the future will bring forth no man can 
tell. But to-day it is a living fact, the 
speed and carrying capacity being limited 
only to the roadway and the power of the 
motor. Asan example, on the line which 
I am now building between Philadelphia 
and New York my roadbed will conform 
to the highest standard in use by the fore- 
most steam railroads, with one excep- 
tional feature—I shall beat them to the 
extent that I will not have a single grade 
crossing. My cars will be comfortable 
and commodious; and they will have 
guarantees from the two principal elec- 
tric companies in this country that their 
motors will propel the cars at a speed of 
at least fifty miles an hour. This is no 
idle dream; it is backed by substantial 
guarantees from responsible companies. 

It is true that I will materially reduce 
the existing rates of fare between New 
York and Philadelphia—at the most, I 
will charge fifty cents—one-fifth of the 
present tariff—but, at that rate, I do not 
expect to cripple the steam railroads, or 
to cut into their normal traffic. 

The steam railroads have an estab- 
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lished business. It consists of the peo- 
ple who are obliged to travel back and 
forth between the two places with a 
sprinkling of those who travel for pleas- 
ure because they can well afford the 
luxury. The greater portion of this 
travel, I will admit, will continue to use 
the steam railroads. But the business 
which my line will handle will come from 
people who will travel back and forth be- 
cause I give them a rate within their 
means. My lines between Allentown, 
Philadelphia and New York will serve 
cities, towns and counties comprising a 
population numbering, according to the 
last census, over seven million people. 
What proportion of these people are now 
able to go beyond the confines of their 
own particular community, unless neces- 
sity requires them to do so? It is in- 
finitesimal. There are 102 trains, local 
and through, on each week day, between 
Philadelphia and New York, in both di- 
rections. At the utmost, the average 
number of passengers originating in 
Philadelphia and destined for New York, 
and vice versa, does not exceed three 
thousand per day. Yet, altogether, the 
combined population of Greater New 
York and Philadelphia amounts to 
4,730,899 souls. Of these three thousand 
passengers, who travel daily back and 
forth, a large proportion make frequent 
trips; another large percentage are in- 
habitants neither of New York nor Phil- 
adelphia ; and it is safe to say that 95 per 
cent. of the people of Philadelphia rare- 
ly, if ever, have seen the largest city of 
our country, and 95 per cent. of the peo- 
ple of New York have rarely, if ever, seen 
the birthplace of the nation’s independ- 
ence. But, of that 95 per cent., a great 
number would grasp the opportunity—if 
the rates of fare were brought to the level 
of their means. 

The material, physical and moral ben- 
efits to be derived by communities from 
low priced long distance transportation 
service can scarcely be appreciated at the 
present time. The cheap fare, fre- 
quency and accessibility of service, pick- 
ing up and letting off of passengers prac- 
tically at the doors of their homes, will 
create a volume of traffic which cannot 
be estimated. It will educate the city 
man by putting him in contact with his 
country brother. The former will get 

acquainted with the latter. One will learn 
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the true details of the country and coun- 
try life; the other will learn of the city 
and city life. Both must be broadened 
and benefited. 

The electric system will solve the 
problem of overcrowding in our great 
cities. It will move the laboring man 
from the physical and moral unhealthful- 
ness of the congested tenement districts 
to the pure, clear atmosphere of the sub- 
urbs ; and it will give the family man of 
small means a cleanly home in the midst 
of the world’s green fields. The material 
benefits to be derived from cheap, fre- 
quent and easy means of intercommunica- 
tion between our cities, towns, hamlets 
and the surrounding country side should 
be apparent to the most superficial in- 
quiry. . 

Travel breeds travel; trade begets 
trade. When my Allentown system, now 
comprising 225 miles of track, connect- 
ing 66 towns, was started, the road car- 
ried in its first year 20,000 people. In 
the year 1900 it carried over 20,000,000 
passengers. A large proportion used the 
cars going back and forth to their work; 
but a not inconsiderable number used 
them for simple pleasure purposes, or on 
business which might otherwise have 
been transacted through the mails. These 
pleasure and business passengers neces- 
sarily spend more or less in the commu- 
nity they visit,and acquire in return new 
trade relations, new ties of friendship, re- 
sulting in increased intercommunication, 
which, growing and growing, works on 
the principle of the endless chain. 

Thus far I have touched on the electric 
system solely as applied to the transpor- 
tation of passengers. The true function 
of the electric line is the carrying of both 
freight and passengers; not only between 
cities, but within the cities themselves un- 
der conditions and at times that will not 
interfere with the traffic on the streets. 
With the proper roadbed and efficient mo- 
tors, loads equaling the capacity of the 
largest freight cars can be handled quick- 
ly and economically by the electric sys- 
tem. Every car being an individual unit, 
capable of easy self propulsion, can be 
sent singly forward to its destinatiom, 
without the necessity of making up train 
loads in order to obtain the maximum 
load at the minimum cost of operation. 

In the beginning, the freight business 
of the electric lines may be confined to 
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package freight and the country prod- 
ucts required daily for the support of the 
population of the towns and cities. 
Excluding the milk traffic, the greater 
portion of the garden truck supply of 
large cities is brought within their limits 
by teams. Electric lines, with far more 
facility, can handle milk, butter, the prod- 
ucts of the farm and truck garden, prac- 
tically taking them up at the farm yard 
gates, and delivering them at the door of 
the consumer. The legitimate freight 
charges should be about one-third of 
those exacted by the steam railroads. 
The truth of the story of electric trac- 
tion is the great truth of these latter cen- 
turies ; scientific advancement means fre- 
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quent change of conditions, with hu- 
manity fitting itself to every new condi- 
tion, with a gain in material welfare, at- 
tended by a gain in moral tone. Steam 
took a large portion of the space which 
had been occupied:in the world’s activi- 
ties by the horse and the bullock ; yet the 
horse is more bred, and has a higher value 
than he held one hundred years ago. 
Electricity takes the ‘place of steam to- 
day in some of its minor fields, and cre- 
ates immense new fields, in whose benefits 
steam roads must share. 

Vested interests have ever been, in their 
origin, the parents of progress; in their 
maturity, its guardians ; in their age, toll 
takers on its path. 

New York City. 


Impending Political Changes in Mexico 


By an Insider. 


[It is almost impossible to get correct political information about Mexico. 


We are pleased to give our readers a 


trustworthy article on the subject from one who is thoroughly informed, but who for that very reason cannot sign his 


name,—Epiror. } 


N the Republic of Mexico the greatest 
man the Spanish-American race has 
yet produced is now making a brave 

struggle for life. General Porfirio Diaz, 
the leader and ruler of fourteen million 
people, is nearing the end of fourscore 
years of strenuous effort. First a soldier, 
then a revolutionist, and finally an adept 
in the arts of peace and statecraft, he 
stands without a peer in the heart-stir- 
ring history of his wonderful country 
and its people. He is to-day the embodi- 
ment of all the progress made in five 
centuries by the descendant of Aztec and 
Spaniard ; and as his reign draws rapid] 
to a close anxiety as to what will follow 
his exit from the stage becomes inter- 
national. 

The fierce struggle of the people of 
Mexico to free themselves from foreign 
domination extended over, half a century. 
Priests and soldiers took their turn in 
leading the revolt. As they rose to prom- 
inence they were marked by the aveng- 
ing spirit of monarchy and met the death 
of patriots. From the first it is a record 
of slow but sure progress. Once aroused, 
the spirit of home rule was never 
quenched in the hearts of the people. 
When General Diaz became their Presi- 
dent he represented the utmost to which 
the nation could safely go in its desire 


for independence. This leader has not 
only kept pace but has led in the remark- 
able industrial and intellectual awaken- 
ing of this people during the past twen- 
ty-five years, and he is still in the van. 
His rule is that best fitted to the Mexi- 
can mind. However much he is still 
needed and however much his departure 
will be lamented, his energies are wear- 
ing out; hence the question of the succes- 
sion is now the all-absorbing topic with 
every thoughtful Mexican, and the keen 
anxiety of every foreigner with a dollar 
at stake in the country. 

If Mexico had a constitutional govern- 
ment in fact rather than in name, there 
would not be so much interest taken in 
this question of the Presidential succes- 
sion. It is recognized by those familiar 
with the present form of government in 
Mexico, however, that no question of 
constitutionality is involved. It is rather 
one of personal influence, strength and 
following. If General Diaz should die 
suddenly in the near future, a calamity 
against which the prayers of all residents 
in Mexico are now directed, some strong 
and ready hand backed by military pow- 
er must grasp the reins of government, 
suppress all turbulence and keep the ma- 
chine in motion without hitch; else there 
are troublous times ahead once more for 
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this rapidly developing and _ civilizing 
country. 

Officially General Diaz is said to be 
about seventy years of age, but it is gen- 
erally believed that five years more can 
safely be added to the record without 
dispute. For threescore .years he has 
lived a strenuous life in camp and at the 
executive desk. With splendid constitu- 
tion and simple tastes he has never suf- 
fered a serious illness since he became 
President a quarter of a century ago. He 
now has no organic trouble, but is giving 
way to weight of years. He has reached 
that time in life when the burden must 
be lightened, where minor ills of the 
flesh become serious matters, and where 
the end may come at any time without 
surprise to those about him. 

With this in view, the people of Mex- 
ico and the many foreigners who are 
identified with the development of Mex- 
ico’s resources are confronted with an 
impending change in the government; 
which, whether it is accomplished peace- 
fully or not, is in the very nature of 
things a serious crisis. The constitution 
of Mexico provides a way for the selec- 
tion of a President, but this way has 
never been tried. The people are guar- 
anteed a voice in the government by the 
exercise of a republican suffrage, but 
such suffrage has never been exercised. 
The laws originally provided that a 
President should hold office but one term 
of four years, but in deference to form 
these laws have been changed to allow 
whoever may secure control to remain in 
office indefinitely. 

So long as one man retained the power. 
and exercised it wisely and acceptably, 
so long as one man remained the leader 
of leaders, just so long were political 
controversies eliminated from the situa- 
tion. When that man is forced to lay 
down his scepter and another is sought 
to take his place, rival ambitions find 
room for play; and this government, 
which begins at the top, is more or less 
shaken throughout its structure. At this 
critical moment the warmest admirers of 
Porfirio Diaz regret that in all he has 
done for his people he has not taught 
them the secret of self-government. With 
no knowledge of the real principles of 
republicanism as applied to a choice of 
rulers, the fundamental law cannot be 
made operative at a time when its peace- 


ful exercise would present a solution of 
a question which contains suggestions of 
possible: disorder and retrogression. 

The ruling class of Mexico is now di- 
vided roughly into two groups, one fa- 
voring the election to the Presidency of 
Jose Yves Limantour, the present Minis- 
ter of Finance, and the other favoring 
the election of General Bernardo Reyes, 
the present Minister of War. Both of 
these men are high in the councils of the 
present administration. Both are great 
admirers and strong supporters of Presi- 
dent Diaz. Neither would take any steps 
to embarrass the present ruling power so 
long as it was dominant. 

Minister Limantour is a man of French 
descent and Continental education and 
sympathies. Keenly intellectual and re- 
fined, he represents the highest type of 
intensely educated Latin. A wealthy 
lawyer, he attracted the attention of 
President Diaz by essays upon financial 
and economic topics but a few years ago. 
First appointed assistant secretary, it 
was but a short time before he was su- 
preme in the financial department of the 
government. Under his administration 
Mexico has made her first advance to- 
ward adopting a modern currency system 
and the equalization of taxation. He is 
not strong physically and lacks in per- 
sonal magnetism. His work does not 
bring him into contact with the people, 
and his recreation he finds in retirement 
in the field of music and art. He is one 
of the few prominent men in Spanish- 
American life in whom there is no strain 
of military education or desire. Presi- 
dent Diaz leans heavily upon him in the 
conduct of the affairs of the nation; and 
during the President’s recent absence in 
search of rest and health Minister Li- 
mantour acted as provisional executive. 

General Bernardo Reyes, the Minister 
of War, is the idol of the Mexican army, 
not only of its officers but of the common 
soldiers, for he was instrumental in se- 
curing more pay and better treatment for 
them all.. Under his direction the army 
has improved wonderfully in compact- 
ness of organization and in quality. The 
Minister declares to-day that Mexico can 
put 38,000 well-trained regular soldiers 
in the field on short notice, fully 
equipped with all the arms of modern 
warfare. Fiery in temperament, impul- 
sive, passionate and poetic, this dashing 
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soldier presents a marked contrast to his 
fellow Cabinet officer with whom he 
shares the attention of the gossips in the 
matter of the Presidential succession. 
Mexico has not yet reached that stage of 
development where the military element 
can be eliminated from consideration. 
To be a leader accepted by the people one 
must be a soldier first and man of peace 
afterward. To aspire successfully to 
high control necessitates an armed force 
at beck and call. Hence the man who 
can command the following of the army 
of Mexico must be reckoned with first in 
dealing with the matter of Presidents. 
With all this the following of Limantour 
is strong in numbers, long of purse and 
internationally influential. There would 
be serious times ahead for Mexico should 
these two men clash. The necessity for 
compromise to secure a continuance of 
present peace and prosperity is recog- 
nized by all, and compromise may be the 
outcome of the present situation. 

Much depends upon whether President 
Diaz dies suddenly in the near future or 
whether he is spared to inaugurate a new 
administration. It will be indeed a great 
misfortune for Mexico if the latter is not 
the case, but this is hardly to be antici- 
pated. It is said that many years ago 
President Diaz announced that Gen- 
eral Reyes would be his successor; and 
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it is generally believed that he is the fa- 
vored aspirant. The son of the President 
and the son of the Minister of War are 
together in business, and the relations of 
the two men and their families are of the 
closest. ; 

Conservative politicians believe that 
Limantour will be rewarded for his great 
accomplishments by being made provi- 
sional President for a short time to en- 
able President Diaz to escape the minor 
cares of office, and that when Liman- 
tour’s ambition for honors has thus been 
satisfied, to General Reyes will be given 
the real succession. The latter is certain- 
ly in a position to dictate whether there 
shall be peace or trouble in the passing of 
Mexico from the hands of its present 
ruler to those of another. That he will 
decide for peace is probable, for with it 
will come still greater honors to himself. 
His many years’ association with Ameri- 
cans when he was Governor of the State 
of Nueva Leon has brought a full real- 
ization of the value to his country of the 
Diaz policy. In this way, and possibly in 
other and more direct ways, as in the 
past, the United States will exert a tre- 
mendous influence in Mexican politics; 
for over that country its great neighbor 
to the north holds an vnwritten protect- 
orate. 

Mexico City, Mexico. 


in the Mills. 


By James L. Orr. 


{Mr, Orr is president of one of the largest cotton manufacturing plants in the world, and well known throughout 
the South as one of the best authorities on negro labor,—Ep1ror.] 


CANNOT say definitely, perhaps, why 

| the negro will never make a success- 
ful operative in the cotton mills, for 

I have seen most excellent hand weavers, 
laundresses, seamstresses among the 
women of that race, and carpenters, 
bricklayers, blacksmiths and mechanics 
among the men, both during slavery and 
after ; but in order to get work out of the 
negro it is necessary for them to be on 
the alert, doing something which requires 
action, for if they are allowed to be quiet 
they will go to sleep actually or meta- 
phorically in a very few minutes after 
they are allowed to stop, hence they have 
never been worked to any advantage in 
the cotton mills, It is not a lack of ca- 


pacity, nor is it-laziness; it is the faculty 
of concentrating their attention while 
quiet that they do not possess. 

Before emancipation I knew of small 
yarn mills being run entirely by negroes 
on the plantations. The experiment was 
tried more or less successfully near Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on a large scale, and since 
emancipation a good many of them have 
been used in the factories in the South 
for doing the heavier and unskilled work. 
In some places the machinery, including 
the pickers, has been run entirely by ne- 
groes, but wherever it has been tried fail- 
ure has quickly followed. A cotton mill 
in Concord, N. C.. one in Columbia, S. 
C., are ones that I recall in connection 
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with the Vesta Mill in Charleston. This 
enterprise has been abandoned in the city 
mentioned and moved to Gainesville, Ga., 
with the determination to discontinue ne- 
gro labor in the mill, as it is a failure. 
There will never be a better opportunity 
to test negro ability under more favor- 
able circumstances. A plant worth 
$500,000 was bought for $100,000, lo- 
cated in Charleston, where they had a 
large number of the most intelligent ne- 
groes in the South. With plenty of cap- 
ital behind it, as competent a selling 
agent as there is in New York handling 
their goods and the best manufacturer in 
the South in charge of the actual opera- 
tion, still after a year’s patient labor it 
has proved a failure—not because the ne- 
gro could not do the work properly, but 
simply because he would not work regu- 
larly. The negroes had no ambition, were 
satisfied to make half wages, if they were 
allowed to only half work, were not will- 
ing to come regularly, but missed from 
two to three days out of every week; went 
off to every burial, excursion, picnic, and 
never could be aroused to take any inter- 
est in the work. 

The relative value of the mixed blood 
has given me a great deal of thought, and 
I have observed it for years. As a gen- 
eral rule, I would say that the mulatto is 
more intelligent and less reliable, and the 
black negro less intelligent and more 
trustworthy. The best class of negroes, 
however, that I have ever seen for re- 
liableness and intelligence combined are 
the copper colored negroes. 

I am changing my mind very much as 
to the value of educating the negro, 
starting out with the belief that an edu- 
cated man or woman is far superior to 
one with equal capacity uneducated; I 
have about concluded, so far as the negro 
is concerned, that a lady expressed the 
true philosophy in speaking of educating 
the negro when she said that every one 
of them that you educate beyond the 
point of being able to read their Bibles 
and to write their accounts you utterly 
unfit for their mission in this world, and 
change a satisfied and helpful citizen into 
a worthless and frequently criminal en- 
cumbrance. 

The most serious want that the South 
will feel in the next ten or fifteen years, if 
cotton manufacturing increases the world 
over as it is doing at the present time, 





will be hands to cultivate the crops. In 
the last ten years the cotton crop has in- 
creased probably 50 per cent., and we are 
making now an average of about ten 
million bales per year, and the world is 
consuming fully that much cotton. Our 
population has not increased in that pe- 
riod more than 20 per cent. We are now 
cultivating all the land in cotton that the 
South has labor for, and altho we have 
sufficient area to produce one hundred 
million bales of cotton, we cannot do it 
until we get more labor that is willing to 
work hard and live very economically. 
You can see, therefore, why it is not to 
the interest of the South, or any other 
people depending on the South’s cotton, 
for the negro to be taken from the cotton 
fields and put into the mills. 

Another reason why I do not think the 
negro should be put in the mills is that 
this industry furnishes almost the only 
refuge for the laboring white people of 
the South from the strong competition 
of cheap negro labor; on the farms, in 
the cotton gins and oil mills the negro fills 
practically every place except the boss’s. 
The poor white man in the South with a 
family dependent on him finds it very 
hard to pay rent on land and buy supplies 
on credit and compete with the negro 
in raising cotton. That was one of the 
greatest hardships during slavery, for 
the white man either owned or con- 
trolled negro slaves, or came in direct 
competition with them in labor. One can 
readily understand, therefore, that this 
class of people have found great relief by 
going into the cotton mills, where they 
not only receive better wages than they 
could make on the farms, but secure bet- 
ter school and church facilities, and are 
freed from the hateful competition. 
There is a very strong antipathy between 
that class and the negro, which is natural, 
and tho it may be only a prejudice it is 
unconquerable. A man may be poor 
enough to be forced to work his family in 
the fields alongside of the negro, but 
nothing but dire necessity makes him do 
it; and he would resent most bitterly any 
intrusion of the negro in the cotton mill 
work, which he now regards as his own. 
It is all right where men alone work, in 
the mines, at masonry and all kinds of 
hard labor, to mix the races, but it is 
wrong to work negroes in association 
with white women and children, 
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Some Real Love Letters * 


THE Foucher family were the intimate 
friends of Madame Hugo,.and, accom- 
panied by her two younger sons, she 
often went to visit them at the Hétel de 
Toulouse. This is how Victor Hugo 
found his way into M. Foucher’s garden, 
with Adéle, M. Foucher’s daughter. 

If there were no gardens, we should 
have fewer lovers. But once in the prim- 
itive home of love, the revelation is sure 
to come, as it came in due season to Vic- 
tor and Adéle. One day she perceived 
for the first time how the sun shone 
across rims of violet mist into the gar- 
den, and he saw April scattering stars in 
the grass. These are the signs given to 


two people when God is about to renew 
their earth and start his creation over 
again—love always manifests itself first 
through the telepathy of nature’s smiles. 
After this they remained conscientiously 


in the house away from the contagion of 
happiness among the roses and lilies out- 
side. But not even the prosaic walls of 
Madame Foucher’s drawing-room could 
shut out the vision of their garden. 
From the windows they could still be- 
hold the birds building nests there. At 
length, no longer contented with his si- 
lent admiration, Adéle whispered one 
evening: “Come, tell me your greatest 
secret, and I will tell you mine.” “ My 
great secret is that I love you,” he re- 
plied. “And my great secret is that I 
love you,”*she confessed. 

For nearly a year longer the wise old 
doves remained in ignorance of this new 
pair. Then the young lovers were sep- 
arated. Hugo was eighteen, not only 
too young, but too poor to be married; 
for he had chosen the profession of lit- 
erature against his father’s advice, and 
was accordingly left without the custom- 
ary allowance. 

But he had an indomitable spirit, and 
Chateaubriand was already calling him 
Venfant sublime, when he began this se- 
cret correspondence with Adéle. “ Let- 
ters of early manhood, virtue and love,” 


*Tue Love Letrers or Victor Huco: Harper & 
Bros,; New York and London, $3.co, 





as he describes them years afterward 
when he had become the central literary 
figure of the nineteenth century. And 
they are probably the most admirable love 
letters ever written by a young man. 
From being the simple expressions of a 
boy’s innocent passion they show during 
the two years of their continuance the 
gathering forces of a brave and virtuous 
manhood. The references in them to his 
earlier trials, both as an impecunious lov- 
er and as a struggling author, plainly in- 
dicate how the heroic mind in him was 
established which afterward made him so 
noble an interpreter of heroes. And we 
at last understand how he could make 
them all great through the passion of 
love. Into each one he put the heart of 
that brave young man who once wrote 
to Adéle: “ Love in its true and divine 
conception creates in the one who pos- 
sesses it all good qualities, or the desire 
to possess them.” 

In such a volume as this, the literary 
quality, however fine, is incidental. 
Hugo rested from his literary labors in 
the evening when he wrote these letters to 
Adéle. He ceased to be secular. They 
were his personal scriptures, his chapters 
of revelations, written only for the 
“elect.” Their inspiration is the chief 
thing to consider, as it is the important 
question concerning all scriptures. And 
whoever has looked into the shining face 
of love cannot doubt their inspiration. 
He had the lover’s power to make his 
mountains skip like young unicorns 
when they arose between him and his be- 
loved. He tossed up his world and his 
seas for her sake, and set stars to shin- 
ing in their darkest night with the magic 
of his love. He never lost patience, 
never despaired. Love made him omnipo- 
tent; and he learned once for all how to 
accomplish the impossible. He main- 
tained throughout his courtship the dig- 
nity of a serious man. Humor is a squint 
at life which the gravity of love does 
not permit. The sparrow never grows 
frivolous with his singing till the nest is 
finished and his mate broods within. 
The truth in such passion is elemental. It 
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antedates science, philosophy, everything. 
The lover is always primitive. He is son 
of the morning, and has dew upon his 
head. He comes like a new Adam into 
his garden ; and invariably makes his first 
prayer to Eve—a sweet blasphemy as old 
as the first pair of lovers. And as yet 
Hugo could not bring himself to con- 
sider God except as the Maker of Adéle. 

Whoever looks for the author of “ Les 
Miserables ” in these letters will not find 
him. Hugo was nearly thirty years old 
before he broke with the traditions of 
classicism, and saw instead of unity and 
regularity in life, variety, color and vio- 
lent contrasts. And he was for a long 
time after that occupied with the out- 
ward forms and sonorous qualities of lan- 
guage before he wrote his wonderful 
tragedies of love and justice. But never 
so long as he lived did he outgrow these 
early impressions of love. One day, to- 
ward the end of life, he wrote: “ To love, 
or to have loved, is sufficient—ask noth- 
ing more than that. There is no other 
pearl to be found in the dark folds of life, 
for love is consummation,”—an old man’s 
philosophy based upon a young man’s ex- 
perience. * 


Samuel Davidson.* 


TuHIs autobiography impresses us as 
the tragedy of a great scholar out of tune 
with the generation he lived in. Consti- 
tutionally he possessed great sweetness 
of temper and a spirit that would float 
him through a great deal of trouble. He 
had a faith in God that survived skep- 
ticism and anchored him in peace amid 
storm. But every retrospect of his life 
ran back into some pitiful disappoint- 
ment. The survey left him, as Rothe 
said of himself, in the position of one who 
had constructed a vast palace in which 
he was -destined to live alone. He be- 
gan with the reputation and prospects of 
the most brilliant biblical scholar in 
Great Britain. In his professorship of 
Hebrew and Biblical Criticism in the 
Congregational Lancashire College he 
was the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial English scholar in that department. 
The publication of the second volume of 
his new edition of Horne’s Introduc- 





*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND Diary or SAMUEL Davipson. 
Edited by his daughter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $3. oo. 


tion in 1856, which he wholly rewrote 
and for which he was alone responsible, 
raised against him a storm which re- 
sulted in the loss of his professorship 
and his home in the Congregational 
Church, his name being blackened and 
his prospects blighted with the taint of 
heresy. 

The autobiography begins substan- 
tially at this point, tho the story of the 
college crisis is told by a friendly writer, 
who, by the way, does not mince matters 
at all. Could the promoters of this ex- 
pulsive policy have foreseen its effects on 
the victim of it they might well have 
paused to inquire whether milder meas- 
ures were not possible. The course that 
was taken shook the whole framework of 
what had been up to that time an ortho- 
dox faith. The story that recites itself 
in this autobiography is the pitiful con- 
sequence of this excision. As a dyke 
against the rising tides of liberalism it 
wholly failed. Gradually the lecture 
rooms of the college come into agrec- 
ment with the unlucky volume which had 
cost the institution its greatest scholar 
and most inspiring teacher. Dr. David- 
son’s vacant chair became in a sense more 
formidable than ever, for to the student 
eye there lay in it those successive edi- 
tions of his Introduction to the New 
Testament and the Old, and he took more 
ground in them than perhaps he would 
have taken under the direct responsibil- 
ity of ateacher. The effect on Davidson 
as reflected in the autobiography is yet 
more deplorable. His daughter in edit- 
ing it remarks that its keynote is protest 
against the punishment of intellectual 
doubt as sin. From the moment the 
blow fell he became to himself a spiritual 
wanderer without a home. Sometimes 
he straggles into a Unitarian congrega- 
tion and makes some futile attempt to 
imagine himself at home there; some- 
times he turns to the English Church for 
refuge. Gradually the tides of moral 
and religious sympathy turn in new di- 
rections. The brakes on _ rationalistic 
speculation are all off. Biblical criticism 
takes a new pace, new directions, and 
lands him in doubt that spreads through 
the substance of his doctrinal belief. 
With conscious purpose or unconscious 
automatism he lets us into the secret 
movement which was bearing him on un- 
der the unchecked and unmixed impulse 
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of intellectual criticism to that saddest of 
all “Confessions of Faith” in which he 
endeavors to harmonize the Christian 
faith which still lives in his deepest con- 


sciousness with the rationalistic conclu-_ 


sions which had broken up the intellec- 
tual serenity of his life. Is it not with 
reason that we have spoken of this auto- 
biography as the tragedy of a great 
scholar who had lost his religious home? 

This painful chord runs through the 
book, but is by no means all of it. A 
great scholar meets us on every page. 
Other great scholars throng around him 
in brilliant intellectual companionship. 
Matters of high import are discussed. 
The humorous side of intellectual life 
is by no means neglected. A very fair 
contribution is made to the fund of bio- 
graphical anecdote, and at least one pic- 
ture is given in his friendly reminiscence 
by Principal Simon of the great scholar 
with his students, which may take a per- 
manent place in the humor of biography. 
To the biblical scholar those autobio- 
graphic notes will have a serious critical 
value as further explanations of the au- 
thor’s aims and purpose. They will at 
least show how, from the first, his was a 
leading mind which placed him far ahead 
on the skirmish lines of advanced schoi- 
arship, where he had to pay the penalty 
of his position. 

Amid all those who knew him best, 
and among them were some of the most 
trusted Christian leaders of Great Brit- 
ain, no one ever doubted the sincerity or 
reality of his Christian character. What 
is more to the purpose, he himself did 
not. This autobiography closes with an 
elaborate confession of his faith, end- 
ing in his eighty-eighth year with these 
words of trust: “I linger on here and 
wait till my Heavenly Father calls me 
away, I hope and believe to be reunited 
to her whom I loved. . . I can 
only rest in God, and look up with in- 
creasing faith, brighter hope, and strong- 
er love. I am satisfied with the 
simple religion which Jesus taught—a re- 
ligion of feeling and fact—resting upon 
it as a safe anchor to the soul.” 


Js 


PoLitics AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
Frank J. Goodnow. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) To get back 
of the formal governmental organization 
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and examine the real political life of the 
people is the aim of this treatise. What 
may be called “ extra legal” institutions 
have become practically of more impor- 
tance than the constitution, but it is only 
recently that this truth has begun to be 
recognized. Prof. dnow brings out 
clearly the mighty power of the party 
organizations, and appears to recog- 
nize the evils attendant on this power; 
but the policy which he advocates would 
increase it. He distinguishes politics 
from administration, the latter being 
committed to bodies of comparative per- 
manence, and to a great extent independ- 
ent of the Legislature. The party sys- 
tem secures the necessary harmony of 
action, and therefore demands legal rec- 
ognition. The most difficult problems 
arise in connection with local self-gov- 
ernment, when it comes in conflict with 
the State Legislature. To co-ordinate 
these functions has become the office of 
the party organizations; but this has re- 
sulted in the “ spoils system.” Adminis- 
trative centralization is favored by Prof. 
Goodnow ; but it should be accompanied 
with permanency in the tenure of office. 
He expects to accomplish this by legal 
regulation of the caucus; but we know 
of nothing in our experience to justify 
this expectation. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE. An 
Account of its Origin, Growth and Sup- 
pression. By John R. Spears. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 
No more gruesome reading could be 
imagined than is to be found in this so- 
ber, matter-of-fact history of the slave 
trade. Mr. Spears and the illustrator, 
Mr. Clark, have probably not overstated 
in text and pictures the horrors of the 
simple details. It seems strange, unbe- 
lievabie, almost impossible that such a 
traffic ever existed, and that human be- 
ings could have done what is here re- 
counted. Mr. Spears doubtless has not 
said the final historical word on this ter- 
rible subject; but his comprehensive 
sketch is sufficiently full to give the gen- 
eral reader a pretty accurate impression 
of the origin, growth and suppression of 
the most disgraceful phase of human 
practice, and to fix in literature a stamp 
of what amazing things of darkness can 
happen in the midst of a great and pro- 
gressive enlightenment. Every library 
should have this book on its catalog. 
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THE WoMEN OF RENAISSANCE. A 
Study of Feminism. By R. de Maulde 
la Caviere. Translated by George Her- 
bert Ely. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50.) We should think that 
the active women’s clubs of the country 
would soon be studying this comprehen- 
sive and frank review of the woman 
movement in Europe during -the six- 
teenth century and later. M. Cavieére is 
scholarly, witty, anecdotical and alto- 
gether French in the treatment of his 
subject. While his book is not food for 
babes it contains a large amount of most 
valuable information presented with 
charming lightness of touch. The con- 
trast between the feminism of two or 
three hundred years ago and the woman 
movement of to-day affords a fine meas- 
ure of the progress of civilization along 
the line of universal freedom. The 
translation here offered seems to be an 
excellent rendering of M. Caviére’s 
work, which will be an important addi- 
tion to our libraries much consulted by 
students of woman’s history. We call 
special attention to it. 


THe Men Wuo Mabe THE NATION. 
By Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00.) The ti- 
tle of this volume is a little misleading. 
Instead of a series of biographies, as we 
should expect, it is made up of ehapters 
on successive periods of American his- 
tory, the events being grouped more or 
less loosely about some prominent name. 
There is little attempt to portray the 
physical or moral life of these representa- 
tive men, and we are sometimes puzzled 
to know why the author passes from gen- 
eral history to particulars of biography, 
or the reverse. Despite the words of his 
preface he is evidently in sympathy with 
the school of history which aims to fol- 
low the life of a people by the study of 
accumulated documents rather than with 
the older method which made history the 
expression of individual wills. The pres- 
ent volume is notably rich in out of the 
way evidence from contemporary news- 
papers and from obscure documents 
which throws light on the popular feel- 
ings at a given time. 

CABIN AND PLANTATION SONGS, AS 
SuNG PY THE HAMPTON STUDENTS. 
Third Edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.) The addition of a group of 
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Indian and Oriental songs does not seem 
peculiarly appropriate, or likely to en- 
hance the value of this familiar collec- 
tion of negro ‘melodies. However, all the 
old plantation songs are here,and the vol- 
ume continues to hold its unique place. 
It is not probable that the negroes, what- 
ever their future development may be, 
will ever create a body of songs in any 
way comparable to these, which fortu- 
nately were collected and ably edited just 
in the nick of time. They are the pe- 
culiar product of slavery. Independence 
must take away the sting of that pathetic 
nostalgia which, having no home on 
earth, places all its hopes and joys in 
visions of a sensuous heaven; self-con- 
sciousness and rivalry with a superior 
race must destroy that rare combination 
of childish ignorance and glowing imagi- 
nation so different from any product of a 
more regulated art. The present collec- 
tion, made by the instructors in the 
Hampton Institute, is too well known to 
need recommendation: 


Atonc French Byways. By Clif- 
ton Johnson, (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25.) Here is an- 
other book in which good reading and 
good pictures go, as it were, hand’in 
hand. Mr. Johnson is both writer and 
artist, the pen and the brush coming to 
his fingers with equal suitability. His 
rambles along French byways are easy 
and well chosen as to time and place. We 
follow him with a sense of breathing the 
very air and seeing the very things that 
give life and color to his pages. The 
point of view occupied by Mr. Johnson 
is that of an artist interested in both life 
and landscape. He sees what is pictur- 
able. The quiet spots, the humble 
homes, the obscure domestic life receive 
his most reverent attention. The pic- 
tures are good and, indeed, the whole 
book has a definite attraction of its own. 


_ Tue Last Reruce. A Sicilian Ro- 
mance. By Henry B. Fuller. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Fuller has again abandoned Chicago and 
betaken himself to the old world for the 
scene of a story. In the atmosphere of 
Sicily he seems to command a much bet- 
ter literary style than he could on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. In this little 
book he is delightfully at home with the 
English language ; his diction is a trickle 
















of unmixed pleasure to the reader. The 
story is a quiet one, more a study than a 
tale, in which a cloyed nature seeks and 
at length finds a new zest of life. The 
Last Refuge is a book for thoughtful 
and sedentary readers who like the at- 
mosphere of reflective life. It is a good 
foil for the virile and stirring dramatic 
stories so popular just now. 


Tue Sxy Prot. A Tale of the Foot- 
hills. By Ralph Connor. (Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
This is another of Ralph Connor’s Ca- 
nadian stories, full of fine sentiment,- 
brisk movement, dramatic situations and 
strong moral and religious purpose. We 
shall not wonder if The Sky Pilot prove 
to be still more popular than “ Black 
Rock,” the author’s first notable success 
in story writing. The book is itiustrated 
with characteristic pictures by Louis 
Rhead. 


The Macmillan Company have brought 
out a beautiful new edition of ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN and THE 
SoLITARY SUMMER, by the same author. 
The two volumes come in a neat box, and 
are most attractively gotten up in every 
particular. Photogravure illustrations 
of the garden, the author’s children and 
various scenes described in the text are 
features that will he sure to catch the 
eyes of a new audience for these bouks. 
(Price, $2.50 each.) 


The five-volume edition of Lockhart’s 
Memorrs oF Sir. WALTER Scott, issued 
in The Macmillan Company’s “ Library 
of English Classics,” is now complete, 
and its excellence for the use of students 
and general readers need not be urged 
further than te present the work itself. 
No library of English literature is com- 
plete without this memoir, and the pres- 
ent issue is perfectly suited to its pur- 
pose as a special library edition. (Price, 
$1.50 the volume.) 


Tue Hipp—EN SERVANTS, AND OTHER 
Very Oxp Stories Totp Over AGAIN. 
By Francesca Alexander. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) A vol- 
ume of legends and folk-lore stories en- 
gagingly presented in rime for children 
old and young. The author has se- 
lected her stories with excellent taste, and 
her book will find many readers. 
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Literary Notes. 


W. Mutter, of 59 Castle Street, London, 
has just issued a short catalogue of rare 
ra pamphlets and sets of economic period- 
icals. 


..»-Miss Mary Johnston begins a new ro- 
mance in the May Aflantic. It is a story of 
Virginia in the eighteenth century, and takes 
its name from the heroine, “ Audrey.” 

..-.-Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whose story of 
“Richard Yea and Nay” made so much talk, 
is to leave his ‘place in the British Civil Service 
and devote himself to literature exclusively. 

...-And now “ Babs the Impossible” is to 
be dramatized. It can hardly be so dull as 
most of the novels recently put on the stage. 
Babs will certainly be a bewildering and not. 
altogether proper heroine. 

....We are informed that “The Bread 
Line,” by Albert Bigelow Paine, is founded 
largely on facts and that the characters are. 
from life. The initials of the names are a key,,. 
thus, Barrifield is Irving Bacheller and Perney- 
is the author himself, Mr. Paine. 


....ls Kipling to return to America? The 
story goes that he has bought a place on Lake 
Spofford, in Southwestern New LIlampshire,. 
just across the border from his old home in. 
Vermont. This is good news if it be true. A 
= like Kipling adds honor to the country he: 
ives in. 


«...5ome time ago the self-complacent de- 
tractors of Byron were startled by the appear- 
ance of two new and elaborate editions of his. 
works—one of which, however, did not get 
beyond the first volume. News now comes 
from London that first editions of Byron are- 
decidedly rising in value. We regard this on: 
the whole as a healthy sign. 


-.--R. D’Oyly Carte died in London on. 
April 3d. His name is perhaps not very well 
known to our readers, tho he may have: 
brought much innocent joy into their lives. 
It was he who produced “ Pinafore,” “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” and the other operettas- 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. It is said that his. 
health was weakened by the shock he sus- 
tained at the loss of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


«ee.Lhe negro question has been presented 
very strongly from two opposite points of 
view by Booker Washington and W. H 
Thomas. A pamphlet which treats the same 
question with high authority has been issued 
by Professor Du Bois, who is perhaps “ the 
best-educated negro in America.” The April- 
Critic also contains a paper by Charles W. 
Chestnutt which arraigns Mr. Thomas as “a 
defamer of his race.” 


..»»We have glanced through the advance 
sheets of “ The Master-Knot of Human Fate,” 
a novel by Ellis Meredith, now in the press 
of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. It is a story 
with a problem that will interest some readers . 
and repel others. The scene is laid in a park 
of the Rocky Mountains which is isolated 
from the world by a cataclysm. Of course a 
man and a woman are left alone in this impro- 


vised Eden—and thereby hangs the tale. 
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The Submission of Aguinaldo. 


As was expected, Aguinaldo has taken 
the oath of allegiance. He accepts the 
rule and authority of the United States, 
and he directs those who have been under 
him to submit. This he does after hay- 
ing learned what is the nature of our 
Government. He finds that the liberty 
which he was fighting for is what our 
Government is giving, and he accepts it. 

Aguinaldo is more amenable to reason 
than some of his American admirers. 
He may have a future. He can see a 
palpable fact. He can learn; he is learn- 
ing fast, with the help of his Filipino 
friends and a dictionary. He takes the 
oath; he learns English; he sees the 
system of public schools, of courts of 
justice, of municipal government, which 
we are establishing, and he approves it 
all. He will enter into it, and become a 
part of it, and be himself one of the agen- 
cies of rule, under the American flag. 

People seem to ask with a sort of puz- 
zled surprise, which is just a little stupid, 
what we shall do with Aguinaldo. The 
question is rather, what he will do with 
himself. Ours is a free, benevolent Gov- 
ernment. We have caught him, and 
we might have put him against a wall 
and shot him. That is the way the 
Spaniards would have done. We might 
have sent him to prison in exile for the 
rest of his life. That is what the Eng- 
lish did with Arabi Bey. Instead of 
that we do the one generous thing 
—ask him to take the oath of al- 

legiance, and then we shall let him go 
and do what he pleases. We shall not 
bring him to this country and show him 
about as a Roman Emperor might lead a 
captured king in triumph. We shall let 
him take his wife and children and his 
mother and go where he pleases, and 
earn his living as he can, only watching 
to see that his oath he keeps. If the peo- 
ple of the Philippines want to choose him 
one of their rulers, we shall not object. 
By and by we shall take in the Philip- 
pines as States of our Union, a little 
after we have admitted Porto Rico and 
Cuba, if it asks the favor; and then the 
people may send him to Congress, just 
as, after the War of the Rebellion, we 
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allowed the rebel generals by tke dozens 


to take the'oath and enter Congress. We 
do things in just that generous way ; and 
all the time there are a few troubled 
souls who will have it that this is a 
tyrannous country which has renounced 
the Declaration of Independence! 

If Aguinaldo wants to he may come 
to the United States and see what he 
never saw before, how liberty works. 
President McKinley is no Barnum, te 
bring him here and make a show of him; 
but if our Government should, in its*wis- 
dom, offer to bring to this country a com- 
mission of leading men of the various 
native races of the Philippines, to let 
them see what is its greatness, and what 
its liberty means, and how genuine is its 
desire to benefit all its possessions with 
freedom, then we hope that one of those 
chosen will be Aguinaldo. We have been 
sending commissions of our own people, 
a multitude of them, to Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines; we think it is 
about time to bring commissions from 
these islands to this country. We have 
greatly missed it in not bringing the 
Cuban Convention here. The best thing 
we have ever done was to bring the 
Cuban teachers. Think how utterly ig- 
norant we were of the Philippines three 
years ago. All we knew of Manila was 
as an adjective to go with paper and 
twine. How little we know now, with 
all our newspapers; and how utterly ig- 
norant the Philippine people must 
be of us. -Yes, let Aguinaldo come and 
see us, if he will, at his own expense; 
but, better, let our Government bring 
him, at the expense of the nation, as a 
member of a Philippine Commission that 
comes to investigate us> \ 


ot 


Why Men Don’t Like Her. 


WE think that no attentive reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT can truthfully say 
that we have not welcomed and aided 
every movement that has promised to 
broaden the lives and increase the happi- 
ness of women. Of all the great changes 
which the nineteenth century brought, in 
industry, in institutions and in thought, 
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none, possibly, is to have more far- 
reaching consequences of good or of evil 
than the so-called emancipation of 
‘woman. 

There was need enough, as all know, 
for some rending of ancient bonds. A 
hundred years ago woman in Western 
Europe and in America did not have 
many educational opportunities. Her 
legal status was between that of her lord 
and master and his indentured servant. 
If she happened to be without husband 
or relatives, and at the same time poor, 
her chances of finding honorable employ- 
‘ment in anything better than a menial 
‘position were not good. But within a 
generation we have seen the generous, 
the almost lavish endowment of thor- 
oughly equipped colleges for women, and 
have seen the numbers of their students 
in many cases swiftly outgrowing the at- 
tendance upon the more venerable col- 
leges for men. We have seen nearly 
every trade and profession open to the 
free competition of women with men; 
and, in States like New York and Massa- 
chusetts, we have seen nearly every ves- 
tige of discrimination against women in 
the law of domestic relations, of contract 
and of personal property swept away by 
statute and decision. In all this bewil- 
deringly rapid development of woman’s 
rights and opportunities we have always 
held to the optimistic view, and have be- 
lieved that the change would neither turn 
the heads of the women benefited by it, 
nor, on the whole or in the long run, 
make them unwomanly. 

Yet we have never imagined that a great 
reform could be accomplished without 
incurring costs; we have never for a 
moment «supposed: that any great work 
of good could be achieved without inci- 
dentally doing some hardship or possibly 
for the time being increasing some real 
evil. "We have realized that there is 
much to be said on the conservative side 
of “ the woman question.” It is possible 
that already the human race has incurred 
serious costs, in inciting great numbers 
-of girls who, under conditions formerly 
prevailing, would have grown up in the 
‘quiet of home, to enter upon college stud- 
ies or to start out in the world as “ self- 
‘supporting ” women. So we are always 
glad to set before our readers such se- 
rious reflections as those which Mr. Finck 


‘has offered in his recent article, entitled . 
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“ Are Womanly Women Doomed?” and 
in the article which we publish this week 
on “Employments Unsuitable for 
Women.” 

There is one phase of this problem, 
suggested by Mr. Finck’s articles, which 
is not very often ‘discussed, but which, 
we think, should be very frankly consid- 
ered. It is the serious side of unwoman- 
liness, or perhaps we should rather say 
the lower depths of unwomanliness, 
that Mr. Finck sets forth, and which he 
obviously fears. If, however, we have 
the good fortune to escape moral dis- 
aster, shall we certainly escape another, 
less serious, yet by no means trifling loss, 
attributable to the great revolution in 
women’s ideals and habits? Do we 
just now see the multiplication of women 
against whom no breath of moral re- 
proach could be uttered, and who are not 
chargeable with any desire to belittle the 
home, and yet who, in a very real sense 
of the word, are unwomanly? A cer- 
tain presumption that such women are 
too much in evidence at the present time 
may possibly be found in the circum- 
stance that, to great numbers of cul- 
tivated men, the phrase, “the New 
Woman,” has a distinctly unpleasant 
sound. It calls up in their minds the 
image of a personality which undoubt- 
edly they do not like. Now the ques- 
tion which we think deserves an answer 
is, “ Why don’t they like her? ” 

We are going to try to answer this 
question ; and in answering it to abide by 
a tule which the new woman herself in- 
sists upon. “Let women,” she says, 
“be judged by the same standards that 
are applied to men. If their achieve- 
ments are equal to those of men, acknowl- 
edge it. If their minds are as strong 
and as keen, admit it. If their conduct 
is as exemplary, gratiotsly recognize 
their virtues.” So be ii, say we. In 
this matter, at least, the new woman is 
entirely in the right. Let us, then, ap- 
plying to women precisely the same 
tests that are applied to men, again ask 
our question, Why is it that large num- 
bers of cultivated men so obviously do 
not like “ the New Woman?” 

We must begin our answer, of 
course, by the inquiry, What is the stand- 
ard by which men decide that they like 
or do not like their fellow men? The 
moment the sincere searcher for truth 
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on “the woman question” enters upon 
this inquiry he begins, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, to see a glimmering 
of real light. In business and in politics, 
not to mention theology, men associate of 
necessity with fellow men whom they not 
only do not like, but whom they actively 
detest. The contact cannot be avoided, 
and the man who would succeed in life 
must harden his face and make the best 
of it. But the instant business hours are 
over the line is drawn. From the ameni- 
ties and sanctities of his home or his 
club the cultivated gentleman who con- 
fesses his dislike of “ the New Woman” 
excludes the representatives of his own 
sex whom he also dislikes. He “turns 
them down ” with neatness and dispatch, 
and with the precision possible only to 
blackball ballot boxes and machine guns. 

On what ground, then, is admission 
or exclusion based? Not on that of suc- 
cess; not on that of money ; not even on 
that of brains. There is many a man in 
New York City rich, successful, 
“brainy ” to a degree, who would give 
half his possessions to be admitted to 
certain well known clubs that are fre- 
quented by artists, writers and the lead- 
ers of the learned professions, but who 
knows, down in the bottom of his heart, 
that he will die with his ambition ungrat- 
ified. Why is he kept out? Simply be- 
cause, as the club men will tell you, he 
is not a “clubbable” man. Hisdefect may 
have taken any one of a dozen possible 
forms. Perhaps he is too strenuous. 
Maybe isa bore. Quite like enough he 
is domineering and can’t live on the same 
level with his intellectual betters. But 
the chances are that what really ails him 
is an unconquerable love of arguing and 
talking shop. For, if there is one kind 
of “a beast” that the cultivated gentle- 
man will not admit to his club, it is the 
insufferable chap who can’t desist from 
a heated argument, or from the exposi- 
tion of his particular hobby, ism or plan 
to reform the world long enough to cul- 
tivate the amenities of life. 

Such then is the standard which men 
apply to men when deciding in a some- 
what formal way the question of likin 
or disliking. It is the standard, there- 
fore, that, by the new woman’s own wish, 
we must apply to her when telling her 
just why it is that certain cultivated gen- 
tlemen don’t like her. Applying this 
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standard, they think, in the first place, 
that she is taking herself just now rather 
seriously. They think, in the second 
place, that much learning has made her, 
not mad exactly, but—well, to tell the 
truth—just a little bit “fresh.” And, 
above all, they are distinctly and thor- 
oughly disgusted with her everlasting 
habit of arguing, in season and out of 
season, about herself, her “ rights,” her 
opportunities, her profession, her 

” her “reform,” her hobby, or 
her ism, until the helpless male creature 
that has to choose between listening to 
her or being absolutely rude is well nigh 
dead with fatigue. This dislike cannot 
be expressed, like the dislike of an argu- 
fying man, by the simple process of 
blackballing at the club; but it some- 
times happens that when the old-fash- 
ioned gentleman sees “the New 
Woman ” enter the room at a tea or a 
reception he hastens to the side of his 
good, sweet, companionable, loved and 
loving old-fashioned wife, and quietly 
whispers, “My dear, Miss Blank has 
just come in. For God’s sake, let’s go 
home.” 

Has he a false idea of what the real 
New Woman is? Very likely, preju- | 
diced old fellow that he is; but there are - 
such New Women. 

& 


Religion and Reason. 


One of the commonest absurdities 
uttered is that religion must be accepted 
with no regard to reason. We hear this 
not infrequently laid down as an axiom, 
by people who believe in no religion, 
who hold that revealed religion is so in- 
herently absurd or so indefensible that 
one who accepts it must do so by a sort 
of tour de force, by an act of will, with- 
out reason, because religion is essential- 
ly unreasonable; in short, by faith, an- 
other word for unreason. Sometimes 
even religious people take a similar view, 
and think they honor religion by dishon- 
oring reason; that religious truth is so 
superior to other truth that it is to be ac- 
cepted in another way, and believed by 
faith, not reason. 

We may lay down some simple princi- 
ples, that ought to be self-evident. They 
have to do with the way that we gain our 
religious attitude, and then maintain it. - 

And first, let it be a rule, in religion 
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as in everything else, never to believe 
anything you do not understand. You 
say you do not understand how the grass 
grows? Then do not believe how the 
grass grows. You understand that the 
grass grows; then believe it. You do 
not understand how it grows; then do 
not believe how it grows. Let every 
statement of belief carry a distinct, clear 
meaning to your mind. Let it be what 
you can grasp. God is infinite—you 
can understand that; you can believe it. 
You cannot stretch your little mind to 
take in all infinity or eternity; but what 
infinity means, its limitlessness, you can 
understand perfectly. You have a right 
to believe that God is infinite. 

Statements may be put into words that 
you cannot understand. You cannot 
understand, you cannot conceive space 
of more than three dimensions; then do 
not pretend to believe in it. You can- 
not understand a good God, with your 
necessary idea of goodness, doing a 
cruel act, after your ideas of cruelty; 
then do not pretend to believe in such a 
God. Perhaps you cannot understand 
how three can be one; then do not pre- 
tend to believe it, until you can get a 
statement of the Trinity that you can 
understand. Perhaps you cannot get 
your mind to understand the meaning of 
a personal quality, goodness, badness, 
desert, blame, being transferred from 
one being to another ; then put off believ- 
ing it. It is ideas, distinct comprehen- 
sible ideas, that you must believe, not a 
form of words that you do not under- 
stand. 

In the second place, never believe any- 
thing unless you can see a good reason 
for believing it. Are you told that this 
is Rationalism? That is nothing to be 
afraid of—be a Rationalist, then. 

Never be afraid to subject your reli- 
gious belief to the test of reason. If 
there is no good reason for it, it is not 
worth while to believe it. Religion is 
not anything so strange or precious that 
you must believe it, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, false or true. It is truth we 
want; and religion only if it is true, and 
so far as it is true. It is of no impor- 
tance that we hold our religion, in com- 
parison with the importance that we hold 
the truth. Our religion we will throw 
away with delight as soon as we find that 
it is not true. Now, truth we can get 
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only by reason, by evidence, not by any 
act of will or faith, so called. 

The evidence in which we must hold 
our religion differs for different people. 
A child may properly believe because it 
is told by its parents. It can take its re- 
ligion in the faith of its parents’ word. 
The child believes everything else in the 
same way, and for the same reason, and 
a sufficient reason it is; no better way is 
within the child’s power. But a philos- 
opher should believe in God, or in Christ, 
or in Heaven, or in the resurrection of 
the dead, just as he does in the existence 
of the city of Timbuctu, or in the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, because of evi- 
dence that is properly convincing of the 
truth of the belief. If there is no sat- 
isfactory probable evidence, then he is 
under no obligation to believe; on the 
contrary, he is under obligation not to 
believe. 

When people say that we must take 
certain beliefs on faith, what do they 
mean? If they mean anything reason- 
able, they mean that for some things we 
have God’s word, and that is final and 
complete authority. This is quite true; 
but we take God’s word on faith, as au- 
thority, just in the same way that we do 
any one’s else word. We have never 
seen the Antarctic Continent. We ac- 
cept its existence on the authority of 
Commodore Wilkes and Captain’ Ross. 
First, we get sufficient evidence of the 
actual existence of Wilkes and Ross; 
next, that they were credible persons; 
next, that they have reported that they 
went to the Antarctic Continent and ac- 
tually saw it. So we must get sufficient 
evidence that there is a God, that he has 
made these certain statements, in a rev- 
elation to man. If there is no evidence 
to satisfy us that such a revelation of re- 
ligious truth from him exists, then we 
must not believe in the pretended revela- 
tion. 

Our point is, that religious belief dif- 
fers as to its evidence from no other be- 
lief. Believing, of whatever sort, on 
whatever subject, depends on good rea- 
son. Here we are all Rationalists. To 
claim, or demand a different nature for 
religious belief from any other sort of 
belief is to endanger religion by making 
it unreasonable, and therefore contempti- 
ble. Religion can never stand, with in- 
telligent people, except by giving some 
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reason for the faith that is in one, other 
than the faith itself. To say that I be- 
lieve because I believe, that my faith 
rests on my faith, is an insult to intelli- 
gence. 

& 


Russia and Manchuria. 


Cutina has shown extraordinary cour- 
age in refusing to accept, after long ne- 
gotiation, the demand of Russia that 
Manchuria be given over to Russia to 
administer as long as she thinks it de- 
sirable; for that was the meaning of the 
agreement with China proposed at St. 
Petersburgh. In declining, China has 
only the moral support of the Powers, 
unless it be that Japan might possibly 
back her protest with force. 

Japan is a wonder among the nations. 
She has sprung among them full-grown, 
as did Minerva into the company of the 
gods, and she shows the armed intelli- 
gence of the Greek goddess. Her mili- 
tary preparations are the admiration of 
all, as is her fleet; while the courage of 
her soldiers, and their extraordinary pa- 
triotism, delight those whom they do not 
affright. It may well be that fear of 
Japan may have been part of the reason 
why Russia has withdrawn her demand, 


oon apill declares that she holds Man- 
tiria simply for the present, till order 


can be restored, when she will withdraw. ‘ 


She now formally and in writing ad- 
mits, what she had before admitted only 
orally, that no part of the Chinese Em- 
pire is to be taken by one Power, without 
the consent of the rest. 

And yet the politic and courteous with- 
drawal of the Russian demand probably 
means very little. It will be a long while 
before the conditions allow Russia to 
restore Manchuria to China. Great Brit- 
ain took Egypt temporarily ; but it is not 
easy-to give it up, nor is it desired. So 
Russia will never lack good reason, or 
reasonable excuse, for holding all the 
Chinese provinces, in which it is said she 
has now gathered three hundred thou- 
sand troops. Indeed, Peking has been 
the destined possession of Russia, and 
Manchuria brings her next door to 
Peking. Nor does any Power, except 
Japan, have any idea of going to war to 
thwart the purpose of Russia. That the 
United States would lift a hand, a finger, 
or anything more than an eyebrow, in 
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We have al- 
ready withdrawn all our troops, except 
a small legation guard. We do not al- 
low ourselves to be put out of the con- 
cert of Powers, but what beyond moral 
force we can do in that concert is not 


protest, is inconceivable. 


clear. We can, and do, express the con- 
science of nations, in good will to China 
and in her interest, and that is all. But 
it is a grand testimony to the power of 
public sentiment, and the influence of 
ethical considerations, that our word is 
heeded. Only Japan can raise an arm, 
and that she will do so is very doubtful. 
Korea, if given to Japan, would be no 
balance to Manchuria; and who shall 
give away independent Korea to Japan? 
Korea is likely to follow Manchuria, on 
which it depends. 

There is only one apparent salvation 
for undivided China, and that rests in 
the reconstruction of its civilization after 
the pattern of Japan. There is a mighty 
inland empire not to be reached by Eu- 
ropean armies. Let this interior China 
be developed after the Japanese model, 
and thirty years would see China able to 
drive into the sea, or back into Siberia, 
any army that a European Power could 
mass against it. This is what Sir Rob- 
ert Hart anticipates. This half century 
will see strange revolutions in the East. 


x 


Inspection of Water and Milk 
Supplies. 


Reports about an epidemic of typhoid 
fever in New Haven show that even in 
that university town the value of a care- 
ful sanitary inspection of the sources of 
the water supply has not been clearly 
seen, at least by the authorities. Since 
the beginning of last week more than a 
hundred cases of this fever have ap- 
peared in a part of the city where well- 
to-do people live, and to which water 
comes from a lake in the hills, some miles 
away. Inquiry by the Board of Health 
proved that the lake had been polluted. 
There had been three cases of typhoid 
fever in the family of a farmer living 
near the lake and on the bank of a stream 
that flows into it. Here we see the con- 
ditions which have caused many an epi- 
demic of this disease. In Plymouth, 
Pa., there were 1,200 cases, all due to 
the pollution of the source of the water 
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supply in the hills; where two persons 
had had the fever in a farmer’s house on 
the bank of the stream. That was a 
memorable example. The stricken town 
was forced to call upon other towns for 
physicians and undertakers, because its 
own could not supply the demand. A 
few years later there was an epidemic 
of the disease in Windsor, Vt., caused in 
the same way, and other examples might 
be cited. In all such instances much 
misery and loss of life could have been 
prevented by the employment of a com- 
petent inspector to guard the shores of 
the lakes and the banks of the tributary 
streams. Such inspection, not requiring 
all of one man’s time, would have kept 
the germs of typhoid out of that lake near 
New Haven. The expenditure would 
have been very little in comparison with 
the money cost of a hundred cases of 
fever, to say nothing of deaths and the 
unending sorrow of bereavement. 

The agent of infection in epidemics of 
this fever is commonly the water or the 
milk. In a long list of them the investi- 


gations of experts have shown that the 
cause was pollution of the milk supply, 
due to the presence of the fever in the 
family of a dairy farmer or of a milk 


man. Such was the history of infection 
in the epidemics at Springfield, Mass., 
and Waterbury, Conn.; and one of those 
who lost their lives in Waterbury was a 
sanitary engineer who had planned the 
sewerage system of the city. He could 
not defend himself against the milk that 
came from a farmer whose hired man 
had typhoid fever; but good inspectors, 
employed to visit the dairy farms, would 
have saved the lives that were lost in 
these two cities and in others that have 
suffered: from a similar cause. It hap- 
pens that at the present time a little epi- 
demic of diphtheria in Montclair, N. J., 
points clearly to the value of inspection. 
In that place, a few years ago, the origin 
of an epidemic of typhoid was shown to 
have been the pollution of milk by rea- 
son of the presence of the disease in the 
family of a milk man or dairy farmer. 
The people of that beautiful suburban 
region were much disturbed by the 
dreaded infection that invaded their 
homes, and the history of the case be- 
came widely known. This time the germs 
distributed in the milk supply are those 
of diphtheria; and the inquiries of a 
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bacteriologist have shown that two em- 
ployees of the dairyman from whom 
the affected families were receiving milk 
have the disease in its incipient stage. 
They are not disabled by it, and therefore 
in this instance inspection might not have 
been a safeguard. Probably, however, 
the diséase fully developed may be found 
in their families. If this dairy and the 
persons employed in it were not subject 
to inspection, they. ought to have been. 
The experience of Montclair should have 
taught this lesson so forcibly that it could 
not be forgotten. Inspection pays. 
Boards of Health in most cases of this 
class make investigations and interpose 
after the poison has been distributed. A 
good inspector is continually on guard to 
prevent the distribution of it. The money 
paid for his services is very profitably 
invested. - 


Pigeons and Clay Pigeons. 


CruELTyY to birds is a much smaller 
matter than cruelty to children, and yet 
it is well worth considering and making 
laws about; not simply for the birds’ 
sake, but also for the sake of the people 
who are brutalized by cruelty. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
made laws forbidding the shooting of 
birds let out from traps, for the sport of 
seeing which of a number of competitors 
can hit the most birds as they fly. In 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island they 
keep up the sport, but instead of pigeons 
they use clay pigeons, which are expelled 
from the trap by mechanism, and break 
when hit by the shot. In matches in 
other States the clay pigeons are some- 
times used, but usually live birds are em- 
ployed. Some of the birds are killed im- 
mediately, others are wounded*and fly 
perhaps out of bounds, perhaps escape- 
entirely with shot in their body, to die 
a slow death. The sport is essentially 
cruel, with no regard paid to the suffer- 
ing of the birds. 

But these birds are not really pigeons, 
wild pigeons with a strong wild flight, 
but common tame doves; and the shoot- 
ing is of the easiest sort. It really re- 
quires less skill to hit these doves than 
it does to hit a clay pigeon, the wings of 
which catch the air and drive it in erratic 
ways. The man who got the first prize 
in the great Long Island contest last 
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week was a Rhode Islander, whose prac- 
tice in matches had been with clay pi- 
geons. In the mere matter of skill the 
clay pigeon, which has no nerves to 
suffer, and no life to be destroyed, is 
the better. 

But this is not a question of skill, but 
of character. We do not,want our men 
and our boys to be indifferent to the 
suffering of animals. Those who are 
cruel to birds are likely to be cruel to 
each other. Brutality is a vice, to be re- 
pressed and discouraged by law for its 
own ugliness, whether it be displayed 
toward men by prize fighters, or chil- 
dren by unhuman parents, or doves by 
wing-shots, or herons by milliners. We 
would have the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island law extended over every State in 
the Union. ; 
st 
Science and Self-Training. 


THE summing up.and balancing of the 
last century’s ledger of scientific triumphs 
and failures reveals a remarkable record 
of far-sighted conjectures and actual 
discoveries not only by amateurs in sci- 
ence, but by uneducated, or at best self- 
taught, men. Keen observation, built 
upon strong sense, has repeatedly over- 
come the lack of technical training. The 
schools cannot give a faculty for “ funda- 
mental brain-work.” Institutional school- 
ing may improve this faculty, but cannot, 

_in its absence, serve as a substitute. This 
is an observation trite enough when ap- 
plied to the creative arts ; but it is evident 
that its truth must be acknowledged as 
well in the realm of science. 

Of amateurs like Priestley, a minister, 
who discovered oxygen, or Joule, a man- 
ufacturer, who became the leading physi- 
cist of his day, we need not here concern 
ourselves, in view of the more striking 
instances of the work of less educated 
men. We may pass also such collective 
instances ‘as the discovery by the Eng- 
lish peasantry of the benefits of inocula- 
tion with cow-pox before Jenner’s time, 
and of the discovery by Polish peasant 
women of the insect that causes itch, at 
a time when the gravest physicians de- 
clared (1833) that the cause was un- 
known. Not stopping to dwell upon these 
examples, we turn to the record of three 
individual discoveries of the utmost im- 
portance which left an enduring mark on 
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“never reappears. 


ae 
three sciences—one of the discoveries, in 
fact, creating a science. . 

A century ago paleontology was un- 
known. Fossils, it is true, had often been 
uncovered, and their true character had 
been recognized by Leonardo da_ Vinci 
three centuries before. There were not 
entirely wanting, either, men who pon- 
dered over their importance as records 
of the earth’s history. But it was not 
until the first decade of the century that 
observation and theory united to form 
the basis of a new science. The honor is 
due to a self-taught man, William Smith, 
an English surveyor. In his journeys 
throughout Great Britain he observed 
that the fossils in the rocks, “ instead of 
being scattered haphazard, are arranged 
in regular systems, so that any given 
stratum of rock is labeled by its fossil 
population;” that in vertical series of 
rocks the successive order (allowing for 
the omission of certain types) is always 
the same, and that a disappearing type 
From these facts he 
reasoned out a theory of successive popu- 
lations, and as widely as possible he dis- 
seminated his views. He met, of course, 
the usual fate of intellectual pioneers. 
The theory and the theorist were de- 
nounced on all hands. The favored opin- 
ion was that all fossils were the remains 
of animals destroyed during the Noa- 
chian Deluge, and in the case of sub- 
tropical animals the fossils of which were 
found in England, that they had been 
washed thither. The great Cuvier, in his 
“Fossil Bones” (1816), in a measure 
confirmed Smith’s observations, but he, 
too (as indeed most of the leaders of 
scientific thought), was a Noachian ; and 
the plain inference of continuity of life 
through modification of species was 
fiercely attacked. Gradual discoveries 
weakened the orthodox position; but it 
was not until comparatively late times 
that paleontology was raised to its pres- 
ent rank among the physical sciences. 

Geology had a slightly earlier begin- 
ning than paleontology. But it was a 
very feeble sort of geology that was 
taught one hundred years ago. The war 
between the Neptunists and the Pluton- 
ists was at its hight. Every person who 
concerned himself at all about the sub- 
ject ranged himself either with the lead- 
ers who maintained that the configura- 
tion of the earth’s surface was due to the 








seas, or with those who maintained that 
volcanic action was responsible. Glacial 
action as a factor was undreamed of, and 
the moraine deposits in the upland val- 
leys and the huge bowlders on mountain 
hights were held to have been swept to 
their lodgment by the Deluge or hurled 
there by volcanoes. Lyell, as late as 
1857 fully accepted glacial action as the 
cause. But in 1815 an untaught chamois- 
hunter of the Alps, Perraudin, puzzling 
his head over the phenomena, concluded 
that glaciers in some remote time had 
done the work. He communicated his 
theory to the nearest scientist at hand, 
Jean de Charpentier, director of the 
mines at Bex, Switzerland, and was 
laughed at for his pains. Not to be si- 
lenced, however, he next sought out M. 
Venetz, a civil engineer, and succeeded 
in convincing him. Venetz read a paper 
on the subject before a local society in 
1823, one effect of which was the conver- 
sion of Charpentier. Nothing further 
came of it, however, for thirteen years. 
In 1836 Charpentier brought the matter to 


the attention of Agassiz, who was spend- . 


ing the summer in the Alps. The 
latter was at first skeptical, tho in time 
he was converted, and in 1837 accepted 
the theory in a paper read at Neuchatel. 
Not until 1840, however, when his “Stud- 
ies of the Glaciers” appeared, was the 
theory properly given to the world. It 
aroused, of course, a violent storm of 
denunciation, men like Lyell, Murchison, 
Von Buch and Buckland joining in the 
attack. But the force of the opposition 
exhausted itself in the violence of this 
outburst, and the discovery of a simple 
mountaineer has since become a basic 
part of geology. 

Chemistry, physics and meteorology 
have each felt the impress of the work of 
John Dalton, a  self-trained country 
Quaker. The first problem that seems to 
have concerned him was that of the rain- 
fall. He constructed a crude rain-gauge, 
with which he made many thousands of 
observations; and pondering over the 
sun’s process in drawing up moisture, af- 
terward to be precipitated as rain, snow 
or hail, he came to the conclusion that 
water exists in the air as an independent 
gas. His theory, carefully elucidated in 
1801, differed from the theories of all 
contemporary scholars, and most of them 
accordingly attacked it. Undisturbed, 
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however, he proceeded from hypothesis 
to demonstration, and thence to further 
hypothesis. Since atmospheric moisture, 
he reasoned, is an independent gas, and 
since two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time, it is evident that 
this gas, as well as all other atmospheric 
gases, is composed of distinct particles. 
Hence the atomic theory, given to the 
world October 2ist, 1803—a theory 
which, supplemented by Avogadro’s hy- 
pothesis of the molecule (the union of 
two or more atoms forming the physical 
unit of each substance) has been the basis 
of modern chemistry and physics. Dal- 
ton, it is to be observed, achieved quicker 
recognition for his far-sighted conception 
than did either Perraudin or Smith. 
Tho men like Wollaston and Davy took 
at first a non-committal stand, others, such 
as Thomson, of Edinburgh, and Berze- 
lius, of Stockholm, almost immediately 
indicated their acceptance; and it was not 
long before the hypothesis was universal- 
ly recognized. 

These three examples are the most 
signal ones of the class with which we 
have dealt, occurring during the century. 
They have, indeed, conspicuous forerun- 
ners—that, for instance, of Franklin 
drawing down the lightning; and it is 
hardly to be doubted that every century 
has furnished a more or less important 
contribution to the list. The unaided and 
untrammeled intellect has a way of its 
own for discovering truth ; and while the 
pride of the schools is a worthy and jus- 
tified pride, the concession must be made 
that all truth has not come from them; 
that in science as in art, brilliant concep- 
tions and profound generalizations have 
been made independently of them; and - 
that often the schools have fought the 
vain battle of opposition to the new and 
enduring thought. 4 


The Chicago Commons has 


Passes 9 just published a list of all 
the university settlements in 
the world. It seems that to-day there 


are 107 in America, 38 in England, 5 in 
Scotland, 5 in France, 2 in Japan, and 1 
each in Germany, Holland, Austria, Mo- 
ravia, India and ‘Australia. London has 
30; New York, 27; Chicago, 17, and 
Boston, 11. There was some difficulty 
in making up this list, for in a great many 
institutions the settlement idea is only 
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one phase of religious, educational and 
other activities. It is only ten or fifteen 
years ago that Toynbee Hall was started 
in London, and the growth of the move- 
ment since then has really been phenom- 
enal, while the end is by no means yet. 
University settlements have not done all 
that their advocates expected, but, on the 
other hand, they have more than proved 
their right to an existence. They are 


not “ picket posts of an advanced civiliza- - 


tion,” nor levelers of class distinctions. 
They do not so much bridge over the 
chasm between rich and poor as they 
serve as a common ground upon which 
all sorts and conditions of people can 
meet. The workers are often more in 
need of knowledge and common sense 
than the neighborhood into which they 
come to do good; but the ideals of de- 
mocracy are almost realized within these 
guilds, and in this respect they serve as 
examples to all the other philanthropic 
institutions of our cities. Perhaps the 
real reason why the neighborhood guilds 
have come to stay is that they are 
founded upon the principles of self-help 
and not professional charity. 


rs 


It is a local matter, 
yet more than a local 
matter, to which we 
would call attention in the amended 
New York charter, just passed by the 
Legislature, and now in the hands of the 
Mayor for approval or disapproval. One 
provision, not generally known, and not 
discussed, introduced by an amendment 
by somebody at Albany, at somebody’s 
suggestion—we don’t know whose—is 
that the city shall be allowed to appro- 
priate money for the support of private 
as well as public schools. This may be 
unconstitutional, or it may not be; but 
it is a reversal of our accepted policy, 
and it proposes a severe blow to our pub- 
lic school system. What is evidently in- 
tended is to provide that denominational 
and parochial schools may be supported 
by public funds. That would be a re- 
establishment of the system of union of 
Church and State. It is just as logical 
to support the churches with State 
money as the schools. We do not be- 
lieve, despite the frequent declaration of 
ecclesiastics that parochial schools must 
be supported by the public funds, that 


State Aid to 
Parochial Schools 
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our people will ever consent to it. We 
believe that multitudes of our Catholic 
laymen, educated in the public schools, 
would object. If people want a special 
kind of religious school let them pay for 
it themselves. We would be radical in 
this matter, as we have been in church 
taxation, and would pay no money to 
school or hospital that was not controlled 
by the State. 


One of the most reprehen- 
sible acts ever passed by the 
United States Congress was 
that which declared that no citizen of 
the country to which Li Hung Chang 
and Minister Wu belong can become a 
citizen of the United States. The first 
break in the scope of that legislation 
came when Hawaii was received as a 
part of the United States, with the pro- 
vision in the treaty of annexation that 
all persons citizens of Hawaii under its 
laws on August 12th, 1898, should be- 
come citizens of the United States. At- 
torney-General Griggs has just decided 
that this provision means what it says 
and that Hawaiian citizens of Chinese 
origin are included in its provisions, and 
that, as such, they have the right to enter 
the United States. Now Hawaii has had- 
full experiment of the Chinese as labor- 
ers and men of business, and what it did 
safely, doing the same for Japanese and 
Portuguese and South Sea Islanders, 
we could afford to do. Our law of ex- 
clusion is most unneighborly and insult- 
ing; and it seems to be a confession of 
weakness in-the presence of competition. 


& 


We are asked by J. A. 
Otte, who is in charge of 
a mission hospital in Amoy, China, to 
correct a statement made by Consul A. 
B. Johnson, of Amoy, in our issue of 
October 25th. Mr. Johnson had said: 
“It often happens that missionaries pro- 
tect converts from petty officials by con- 
cealing them on their premises,” and he 
gives an illustration, without names. Dr. 
Otte writes that, failing to learn at the 
Consulate what the case was, he has in- 
quired of every missionary in the neigh- 
borhood, both Protestant and Catholic, 
and they declare that no such case as was 
described has occurred to their knowl- 
edge in twelve years. And, by the way, 


Chinese 
Citizenship 


A Correction 
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he says that in his large hospital he has 
treated many Catholic Christians, and 
“it is but just to say that they are all of 
them a fine class of men and women, and 
all of them had a good knowledge of the 
Scriptures.” Dr. Otte gives the facts of 
the case out of which he believes the 
story referred to by Consul Johnson 
arose. It was a conflict between two 
Chinese, not Christians, but in which the 
supposed culprit, by paying two dollars, 
got himself enrolled as a Christian by a 
Chinese whom the priest described as a 
“bad and quarrelsome Christian.” But 
the man was harbored by neither a Cath- 
olic nor a Protestant missionary, but by 
the “bad Christian.” Dr. Otte declares 
that such protection as is described is not 
given by missionaries. 


as 


For a dozen years or more the differ- 
ences between the rival organizations of 
the Congregational churches in Georgia 
or Alabama have bothered the National 
Council in its triennial meetings, and it 
would seem they are bound to come up 
again next October at Portland, Maine. 
The last National Council advised the 
rival State bodies in Alabama to go home 
and unite in one State body on the usual 
plan which allows representation of each 
church. This the older, mainly colored, 
State Association has voted to accept, 
while the younger white convention de- 
lays. It would seem that the real trouble 
is that two different missionary societies 
are behind these two sets of churches. 
The Committee of Nine representing the 
Congregational societies have suggested 
some readjustment, and it is to be hoped 
that it may be accomplished and the 


trouble ended. 
& 


The plan for adding an American 
School of Archeology at Jerusalem to 
those at Athens and Rome makes good 
progress. One fellowship of five hun- 
dred dollars has been given by the 
Archeological Institute, for which there 
have been several applicants. Prof. H. 
G. Mitchell, of Boston University, has 
accepted the directorship for next year, 
and in succeeding years it is expected 
that Professor Moore, of Andover, and 
Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr, will 
succeed. There is a large scheme on 
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foot to raise $200,000 for excavations in 
Palestine, and Dr. Nies is soliciting the 
endowment. A little excavation has al- 
ready been carried on by the present di- 
rector, Professor Torrey, at Sidon, where 
some finds of more or less value are re- 


ported. 
J 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has become 
a name to conjure by. He is not a “ pro- 
moter ” who seeks big profits in persuad- 
ing the public to invest in doubtful com- 
panies, but a financier absolutely trusted 
by the richest men, who seek his aid in 
their legitimate combinations. They 
confide in him to arrange the financing 
of their plans. He has become the 
greatest financial power in the world. 
It is curious to see how suddenly he has 
become a sort of ogre to frighten Ger- 
many and England. They talk about 
him as if he could throttle the business 
of all Europe. All this is nonsense, but 


we have here an illustration, in the case 
of a generous man, of the value of honor 
joined with ability. 

& 


Were it not for the inevitableness of 
reform we might despair for Russia; 
but so long as it is the nature of light 
to dispel darkness, of liberty to conquer 
despotism, we may be confident that Rus- 
sia is not beyond the sway of the law of 
optimism. The rescript of the Czar in 
appointing a new Minister of Public In- 
struction to take the place of his pred- 
ecessor, who died of a wound inflicted 
by a student, gives hope that a better era 
is dawning for the universities of Russia. 
Defects in their management are frankly 
admitted, and a sympathetic reorganiza- 
tion is required, with two years inde- 
pendent of interference to do it in. It 
is to be hoped that all this is more than 
words. 

s 


Still the Filipino insurgents surrender, 
and the establishment of civil govern- 
ment goes on, and Mindanao is receiving 
the special care of the Taft Commission. 
Do we hear from Boston the word 
“Slavery?” Yes, there is a patriarchal 
sort of modified slavery existing in Min- 
danao, among the Mohammedans, and 
we‘have no doubt that it will be extin- 
guished as soon as possible, 
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Control of the Iron Mines 


THERE are some indications that The 
Billion Trust will soon be out of date as 
a popular name for the new United 
States Steel Corporation, because the 
capitalization in the near future may ap- 
proach or even reach the Two Billion 
mark. Originally the capital, including 
bonds, was to be $1,154,000,000; but 
when the amended certificate of incor- 
poration was filed, last week, there was 
disclosed an increase of $250,000,000 in 
stock, making a total of $1,404,000,000. 
It then became known from official state- 
ments that the American Bridge Com- 
pany and the Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Mines had been taken in. The 
terms upon which these were acquired, 
however, call for less than $145,000,- 
000 of the new stock, so that there is a 
margin of more than $100,000,000 for 
further additions. 

A part of this margin is to be used, 


undoubtedly, in obtaining pcssession of 


iron ore mines, several of which have al- 
ready been purchased ; and it is this ac- 
quisition of mines,-in addition to the 
great ore deposits already owned by the 
Corporation, that points to the coming 
absorption of concerns not now included 
in the great association. It is said that 
the Corporation as originally formed was 
the owner—through the Carnegie, Fed- 
eral Steel and other interests—of 62 per 
cent. of the entire ore output of the Lake 
Superior mining region, and nearly 90 
per cent. of the output of Bessemer or 
steel-making ore. There have since 
been added the large holdings of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Mines, and that part of the Oliver 
holdings which did not go with the Car- 
negie Company, together with railroads 
in the mining region and great fleets of 
lake carriers. More recently one mine 
has been bought for $1,000,000, and an- 
other for $2,000,000, while an option of 
$8,000,000 on a third is under consid- 
eration, and many other options are 
reported. It is quite plain that the Cor- 
poration will soon own nearly all of the 
Northern ore supply. Its control is al- 
ready so well established that the an- 
nual meeting of the ore producers, to 
make prices for the season, has been 
postponed indefinitely, because prices 
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will be determined by the Corporation. 
Where will the independent steel-mak- 
ers and the independent furnaces pro- 
cure their ore? Will they not be de- 
pendent upon the United States Steel 
Corporation for the greater part of their 
supply? We think that to some of them 
the arguments in favor of consolidation 
with the Corporation will soon have 
much weight. This gathering in of the 
ore mines by the new combination is a 
movement of great importance. It will 
make the Corporation absolute master of 
the American iron and steel industry. It 
remains to be seen how the power thus 
acquired will be used. It was mainly 
on account of the great value of ore con- 
trol, we presume, that the Corporation 
gave about $195 a share for the Consoli- 
dated Mines stock, which had never paid 
a dividend and was selling a year ago at 
$40, to which it had slowly risen from $8. 
It will be interesting to observe the effect 
of this control of the ore deposits. 
a 

Tue Hanover National Bank has 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
Continental National Bank, which will 
be merged in the Hanover. The two 
banks are in adjoining buildings. Benja- 
min Perkins, president of the Continen- 
tal, has been elected a director of the 
Hanover, which is one of the strongest 
of.the New York banks, reporting de- 
posits of about $55,000,000. A fine new 
building will be erected on the site of 
the two present edifices. 


.... The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, issued 
with the declaration of the usual divi- 
dend, which is payable on and after April 
15, shows that the surplus increased from 
$8,707,919 on Oct. I, to $8,964,710 on 
Jan. 1, and that, upon returns which were 
partly estimated, it would amount to $9,- 
008,670 on March 31, the end of the cur- 
rent quarter. 


....During the four business days of 
last week the transactions on the Stock 
Exchange were very large, the daily 
average being nearly 1,800,000 shares. 
On Tuesday, the 2nd, exchanges at the 
Clearing House amounted to $414,924,- 
431, a total which had been surpassed 
only on January 2nd, when the ex- 
changes were $427,903,262, 





INSURANCE, 


Two Views. 


One broad difference between insur- 
ance on property and insurance on life is 
that the former is sought and the latter 
has to seek. The function of the fire 
agent is in practice (however he may be 
decreed in law) to act as a clerk for the 
property owner, see to his expirations 
and renewals, advise him on sundry de- 
tails, and aid him in getting the lowest 
possible rate, in which latter service the 
agent is a sort of peripatetic auctioneer. 
The function of the life agent is to move 
men to the resolution to insure and turn 
that resolution (which always has a 
dallying tendency) into action. 

The middleman is proved necessary 
in each case by the fact that he costs, yet 
is not eliminated. The consumer pays 
for him, and prefers to do so. Occa- 
sionally some newspaper writer tells us 
that all this expense and incidental trou- 
ble in the life field could be saved if the 
companies would only make life insur- 
ance sufficiently attractive to the public; 
but he always stops at that point instead 
of proceeding to explain what the at- 
tractiveness should be and how much of 
it would be sufficient. The attractive- 
ness of reduced cost evidently would 
not be, or an unofficial opinion to that 
effect would certainly reach the listening 
ears of company managers. 

The reasons are not obscure; they are 
not wise, but they exist. Men are ready 
and alert to insure property against a 
contingency, and slow to insure life 
against a,certainty. This is sometimes 
pronounced anomalous. But men see 
that loss of property affects themselves, 
whereas the world is nought to a man 
when his wife is a widow; it is one’s own 
hurt as against what may hurt somebody 
else—this is one reason. It is also un- 
pleasant to contemplate death as a per- 
sonal matter; this is one cause of the 
dallying which makes men die intestate 
and uninsured. 

It is all a wrong view. It gradually 
changes, as life insurance becomes more 
a thing of course, required as a condition 
of good moral and commercial stand- 
ing. It will yet become almost as hab- 
itual as marriage and as obligatory as 
prudence. 


Home Insurance Company of 
New York. 
A New President Elected. 


Joun H. WasuHeurn was last week 
elected President of the Home Insurance 
Company to succeed the late Daniel A. 
Heald. Mr. Washburn was born in Am- 
herst, Mass., in 1828, was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1849, read law 
in Rutland, Vt., and Granville, N. Y., 
and after a brief experience in the insur- 
ance business in Granville entered an 
agency office in Connecticut, and in 1854 
was made Secretary of the Bridgeport 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
In 1859 he entered the office of the Home 
Insurance Company as agency clerk and 
correspondent. He was advanced to the 
position of Assistant Secretary in 1865; 
was made Secretary in 1867; was elected 
Vice-President and Secretary in 1884, 
and in 1888 became, full Vice-President. 
Mr. Washburn is a Director of the Chat- 
ham Bank and has been known for many 
years as a leading fire underwriter. El- 
bridge G. Snow, who has had nearly 
forty years’ exerience in the Home In- 
surance Company, was re-elected Vice- 
President, and the other officers remain 
the same. When the Home published its 
semi-annual statement on January Ist, 
1854,its cash capital was $500,000 and its 
net assets were $647,017.33. It is inter- 
esting to notice how thefinancial strength 
of the company has grown, as shown by 
the following figures: 


$500,000 

500,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 
8,000.000 
8,000,000 


12,161 164.79 
e+e. 13,687,833.58 


The surplus as regards policy-holders is 
$8,297,498.84. S. L. Loomis was the 
first President and in 1855 Charles J. 
Martin, the first Secretary, became the 
second President and had associated with 
him as Secretary A. F. Wilmarth, after- 
ward Vice-President. In 1888 Daniel A. 
Heald was elected President. Its Direct- 
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ors include, in addition to the President 
and Vice-President, the following well- 
known gentlemen: Levi P. Morton, 
Oliver .S. Carter, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Benjamin Perkins, George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes, Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, Dumont Clarke, 
James B. Van Woert, John Claflin, Wil- 
liam F. Havemeyer and Cord Meyer. 


ed] 


THE outcome of the reactionary propo- 
sitions for taxation of insurance is the 
enactment of the mollified Krum law im- 
posing a tax of 1 per cent. on the par 
value of savings bank surplus and the 
like on gross insurance premiums re- 
ceived within this State. Foreign fire 
companies are let off with one-half as 
much, and fraternal and co-operative as- 
sociations are exempted, this last being a 
continuance of favor for which there is 
no just reason. There is an explanation, 
however, for the entire action: it is as- 
sumed that the people affected by the tax 
upon the wealthy insurance companies 
will not be noticeably disturbed, whereas 
the members of the popular associations 
would be likely to resent it and might 
use their stings (votes) in response. It 
is believed—so we read—that these taxes 
will also remove the present need of a 
direct impost, and here. is again shown 
the prevalent wrong method of treating 
taxation. 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


In the statement recently published of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company is found this interesting para- 
graph: “It is held by many insurance authori- 
ties that premiums uncollected should not be 
treated as a cash asset forming part of the 
surplus, as they have proved generally uncol- 
lectible in the cases where companies have been 
obliged to go into liquidation. The statement 
given above on a paid cash basis shows that 
the Hartford’s policyholders are amply pro- 
tected by a substantial cash surplus.” The 
market value of the assets of the company on 
the cash basis in the statement referred to is 
$2,477,635.78, and the cash surplus as regards 
policyholders is $898,349.57. The assets and 
surplus by the former method of computation 
are several hundred thousand dollars more than 
these figures, so that the Hartford Steam Boiler 
stands in the front rank among the strongest 
insurance companies of the country. The presi- 
dent is J. M. Allen and the secretary is J. B. 
Pierce. 
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Pebbles. 


“THEN what is your reason for. marry- 
ing her?” “I have no reason. I’m in love.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 


.... There are only four towns in Massa- 
chusetts that haven’t free public libraries.” 
“ What’s the matter with them? Are they too 
proud to ask? ”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The robin sing—then 
Before I could get to my window 
It was winter again. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
SPRING PULSED IN HIS VEINS. 


I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The bluebird tenderly sing; 
I arose, and turned, out of the window, 
A patent back-action handspring ! 
—New York Sun. 
.... There was a young man from Ostend, 
Who resolved to hold out to the end. 
But when half way over 
From Calais to Dover, 
He done what he didn’t intend. 


....-Mrs. Cableton: “I see that the Simp- 
tons have another boy.” Mrs.Clubdom: “ Yes. 
It seems so unfortunate that Edith Simpton, 
who received such a fine education and was 
so accomplished, should, after all, have de- 
veloped into nothing better than the mere 
mother of children.” —Life. 

...-Among the ‘new books announced for 
early spring publication are “ Love Letters of 
a Chambermaid,” “ Love Letters of a Cross- 
Eyed Man,” “Love Letters of a Grand- 
mother,” “ Love Letters of a Divorced Lady,” 
“ The Love Letters of a Lady with a Garter,” 
and “The Love Letters of a Widower with 
Nine Children.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


LAST WORDS OF GREAT MEN. 


Well, I'll be blowed!—Nicholas II. 

He that fights and runs away may live to 
fight another day, but soon or late he surely 
—_ fast in the trap some Funston sets.—Aguin- 
aldo. 

Every lion tamer tries it once too often.— 
T. C. Platt. 

This is where it ceases to be a joke.—Mark 
Twain. 


....“‘ Deer Mr Carniggy I See you are giv- 
ing away Monny for Librarys and I want to 
tell you that us Kids has Fixed up a Lair in a 
Cave witch We Bilt Ourselfes and we would 
like you to send us Eather the Monny or a 
Ceries of the 6 fingered Ike stories and the 
Noosboy Detective Ceries if you donte mined 
the Troubel. Your cinsere frend Johnny.”— 
Indianapolis Press. 


“ Fierce the war dogs snap and bristle, 
Loud the hellhounds bark; 
Mute is Aguinaldo’s whistle, 
Quenched is. Freedom’s spark! 
Yet despair not, stainless hero, . 
Bound in tyrant chains! 
Quake, McKinley, blacker Nero, 
The Anti-Imperialist League remains!” 
(From “The Captive Patriot,” by Wittram 
Lioyp Garrison.)—New York Sun. 
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Spring Cleaning 


You are made aware of the necessity for | 
cleansing your blood in the spring by humors, 
eruptions and other outward signs of impurity. 

Or that dull headache, bilious, nauseous, 
nervous condition and that tired feeling are 
due to the same cause—-weak, thin, impure, 
tired blood. 


America’s Greatest Spring Medicine is | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It makes the blood rich and pure, cures | 


scrofula and salt rheum, gives a clear, healthy 


complexion, good appetite, sweet sleep, sound 
health. 


For cleansing the blood the best medicine 
money can buy is 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It is Peculiar to Itself. 





SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO, 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Will send you samples and 
prices of anything wanted in 
the line of Dry Goods, Fur- 
nishings and Fancy Goods. 


Our Mail Order System in- 
sures prompt service and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
__ BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Mestave df she 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Siseh Rechongen, 


Deposits pecetved and interést allowed on balances subject te drafts 


* Baltimore Stock Exchanges Land Shanges bought and sold'on oom on commission, 
High pm am a r immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH PownER, 25 “6 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


Oar ts 5 ux CHANG ron Terk” Gravalete Thy 4 Me ‘Singers far 


nished promptly. Efficiency guuranteed. vr for 











A leading New York paper says: 


“Visitors to PROSPECT PARK SOUTH who 
have traveled over the country east of Chicago, 
say that no city offers a suburb that can compare 
with it, either in location, scheme of development, 
or the ‘expensive and exclusive Tt in which 
the improvements have been carried o 
Another prominent scieniiee says: 


**Rarely, if ever, have we seen such a strict re- 
pi for actual truth as is displayed in every -— 
<7 rinted matter put out by Dean Alvord. 
and truth seem to go hand in = 


A few lots adjoining residences costing from 
$10,000 to $20,000 are, for sale for investment. 
Values have increased 50 per cent. in two years, 
For photographic illustrations and particulars 
address 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City. 


We are entirely familiar with the property 
known as Prospect Park South, and are also per- 
sonally acquainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to be, 
and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitled to 
the fullest confidence of any who may have busi- 
ness relations with him.—EpDITOR INDEPENDENT, 
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IF you look at a dozen com-. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
‘ glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MacsetuH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 










































































: Universal 





emorial Records 


For Church or Cemetery. 
Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
Send for Hand Books, 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., NewYork. 















































THE NEW MODEL No. 4 


WILLIAMS 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes in 
Plain Sight 


Softest, 
Quickest 
Touch 


Direct 
Inking 


Single Shift 
Keyboard 
Many New 
and ! 
Automatic 
Advantages 


Illustrated descriptive book sent free on application to the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 5NN.’ 


200 prenboes, § New York 

104 New 

1ofo Flarket St., Philadelphia 165 Griswold St., Detroit 
R or St., Atlanta 


orth 11 Main St., Cincinnati 
297 Main St, Dallas 108 La Salle St., Ch 


321 Sixteenth St., Denver 10 Public Square, Clev 













Pa 


Every strain-point in a Babcock carriage has 
i borne at the factory a test twice as severe as the 
sees greatest probable future stress; therefore a Babcock 
wm ff never breaks. Yet it is light running, graceful and 
Ai stylish. Only perfect materials and faultless work- 
Y § manship can produce such a result. 
= We make carriages to meet every demand; cogvingee 
sfaction 


which will give you the most economical sati 
to be obtained upon the road. Catalogue if you care for it. 


1H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. 
































Split Hickory Vehicles, 


and the best of it is, the closer you examine them, the better you like 
them. They are built right all the way through and they have a hun- 
dred special features—“little things” that add to their comfort, safety 
and durability found on no other. We sell 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
g You save all agent’s profits. We ship on approval. You don’t 
keep it unless you think it'a bargain. Send for our Ve- 

OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO 
57 'W. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 






























F ALL THE AGENCIES which human 
ingenuity has yet discovered or devised 
for the amusement and benefit of man- 

kind, there is none so practical, so fascinating 

and so accessible as the BICYCLE, 











are strong illustrations of the above statement 
Nowhere in their whole make-up is one feature 
made at the expense of another. They are 
perfect examples—light enough, strong enough, 
swift enough, normally constructed—perfect 
examples, 


The details are in our catalogue, 
or any Cleveland agent will show 
you—either method free. 
CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
WESTFIELD, MASS, 


Western Office, Blackhawk St. and Ch A 
Chicago, Ill. Sh og 
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ONS GLI. Di Ad es 


Piel cca and a 


HARTFORD BICYCLE 


will always demcnstrate the pleasure 
and healthfulness of wheeling. Hartfords 
have steadily increased in popularity for 
twelve years. New models, $35. 
Our VEDETTE BICYCLES are light-running, 
strong and durable. New models, $25. 
Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra. 


Send for catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





‘BEEP OFF THE GRASS 


































































































+ unsi iA 
HARTMA Wr ereRt. noe Aware aNeE. 
Churches, Coeter Stn sg 
AN MFG < Co Bon ’ 0 NEI Cit 
Or Room 16° 9 Broslwey? N Now ore mee 


USE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers. Westjield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 











DIVIDENDS AND ELECTIONS 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


Boston, March 20, 1901. 





A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share | 
will be paid on Monday, April 15, 1901, to stockholders of | 


record at the close of business on Saturday, March 80, 1901. 
The transfer books will be closed from April 1 to April 18, 
1901, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


New Brunswick, N. J., April 4th, 1901. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the United 


for the transaction of any other business which may prop- 
erly be brought before the meeting, will be held at the office 
of the Company, in New Brunswick k, New Jersey, on Tues- 
ae May 2ist, 1901, at i2 o’clock noon. 

he Transfer Books will close at 8 P. M., on Monda; ye Apetl 
_ 1901, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, y a 


By order of the Board of Directors 
SAMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 





| Best 
dollars cliente a y in tte y' 
States Rubber Company for the election of Directors, and | 


ni 
| vests. Ay~ paniplicts ad - her part 
mi... WAL ER B. BROWN, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, April 2d, 1901. 
At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held on 
Monday, 1st inst., the following gentlemen were elected for the 


Ci 
F. Havemeyer, 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. John H. Washburn 
was unanimously elected President, and Mr. Elbridge G. Snow, re- 
elected Vice-President. W. H. CHENEY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Application. 


Securities, 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


1876 Gee 20801901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27T=x WHAR. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH, 
dent. ALBERT H. WIGGIN Yice-Frestdent. GEORG 
" Yigezreside Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDW "t Cashier 


The National Park Bank of ‘New York. 
Capital 
Surplus............0000+ sopeua $3,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo: 
les Sternbach, Charles Scribuer, Edward ©. Ho 
hate coun’ Jax 72 — es lekok, George Froder x 
aco r, 
| Appleton, Ton Oelrichs, albert Wiggin. 
Issues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available iu 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured is ' ~ ast ely yours farms worth three times 
the loan. 











| all parts of the world. 





rences: all Bank —_ a, Suaee 

Busin am ing: 

obtan —_s Send for pamp let, 
lahoma,” 

H HAGAN, QUTHEIZ, OKLAHOMA 





| 5% GILT EDGED 


FARM pape 


ies, Ene EOS pore Dakota. 
tok eos Sth. i. New er York city. 


Ww HsTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 
“OF NEW-YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus aad Profits - - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 2°09 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


WILuiam A. Macy, JR. 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. SCHWAB, 
FRANE L 


SAMUEL SLOAN 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 


YMAN, 
Lary | F. Viktor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELP: 


HELPS, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
Wa. ROOK&FELLER, M 


. O. MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E, OR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
MARSHALL FIELD 


R, 
on BayakpD CUTTING, 


SHABLES 8S. SMITH, 





wv 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 
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N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,250,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. UYATT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary., 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES §. FAIRCHILD, EDWARD UHL 
JAMES J. HILL GEO. W. PERKINS 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
STUART G. NELSON, B. AYMAR 8. 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, LING, 
JAMES STILLMAN, ‘ALL, 
M. C. D. BORDEN LAIR 
JOHN G. MeCULLOUGH, ARN, 
ALDACE F, WALKER, DOLPH, 





ae s company is authorized to act as executor, trustee 


an. mt and receiver. Is a legal Sepenne te 
court and trust funds, "Will take entire of real a nd per. 
sonal esta’ collecting the income and profits. 
all such details as an in ject to aigh 


Receives deposits subject to 
daily balances, and issues Cartincates 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent fof all stock ks and bonds. 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 
SW. WEIDER securities for investment always on hand. 
IPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


BONDS and WARRANTS 


OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipalities. 
Territorial Warrants netting 6% 
Penses. Indebtedness less than 1%. 


question raised in the eleven years of O Okiahome’s’ Bod 
Geenan 


R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, Oktahoma City, 0. T. 
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peeeeereennnnnnonnonnonrounrrrerrurrTeT 
BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.75 TO 4.80%. 
Baltimore & Ohio Ss. W. div. 3iés. 


a ttn in in in bn nd 


Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 
Mion. Gen’! Elec. ist Con. 5s, 
Rio Grande West. Ist 4s, 
St. L. Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 


Complete Circular List on Application. 
SPENCER TRASK & CO,, 


27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


a pap tpi tittle 


New York. 
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per annum clear of taxes 
or other expense; every 


yf O04 dollar secured by 
First Farm Mortages 


times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed titles ; 
| om al examination of all securities. 17 years’ successful 
for particulars and lst o€ loans of a dollar to our clients. Write 

rs an 0 
for parti NDER & CO., (ist. 183) Grand Forks, N. D, 
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6 % LOANS oi. surost and most productive sec. 








tion of any state in the U. 8. First - Profit 
and safety assured. Rforonen First Retin Bank of 
Langdon. Correspondence and in on solicited. Ad- 
dress ALLERT & WINTER, Tangden. orth Dakota. 
INSURANCE 
1851 . 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, Prestdeat. 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS gel ee me 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World, 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
any other company. 
mecetetie taht a cneeer ratio of expense than any other 
company. 
mie nog nw policy-holders the same thorough care and 
a week bene given it its high reputation in 
past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 











‘INCORPORATEDZ1799, 


re 





1860~\~* 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE ot 


IN- THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. . 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J.TUCKER, . . . . « « Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 7S nee oo 
JAMES R. PLUM, ita 


Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = = - $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 





‘amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emforary, 


guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
ey aunsaue for diese wants, 












- Homelife aon 


1 oR a) SS 


ADMITTEDASSETS 

POLICY RESERVE &C. 

DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 

CONTINGENT FUND 

NET SURPLUS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$ 12,342,246.77 
& 10,257,446.47 
8 736,337.00 
$ 65,875.00 
§ 1, 282,588.30 
$ 34, 065, 852. 00° 
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A POLICY rm 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 

git eth Sametigne ent sheaiom quaneation: tose teenie 
estate, 
a npeies a fand for wife and children against the hour of 
OTe Washingthe puye Hadonmmante ond decth dloliin getup’: 
Wy, snd loses Se ree eae ee ; 
{ts Trust-Fund % low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees 
if will about half the 

ba The Washington's 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,0382.80 
- 15,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,84-:0,850.90 
°ssa Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed oy the Massachusetts Non. Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C. W,. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE! 


Insurance Company, 
Pittafield, ° - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insurance 
nteed by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEIT- 
RE LAW, in accordance with which ali policies of the 
RESHIRE are issued, thecsolid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness paying al] legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder and 
theagent. For circ and rates ad: 8 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 
Marray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON. General Agent. 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE?METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the'bill exactly. 











DONE 


WORRY, 


Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, “<< < 


The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 
WE OFFER. AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 


ILF. SNS Me 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


American are the Lar: 
of the twelve companies (incl the + Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars-in 
assets, only two are fe , and their U. S. 
assets are less than those the ‘ Continental,” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the “Cost 
nental ’’) whose agers show a surplus to 
holders ns three million dollars 
one is foreign, and its U. S. lus to licy. 
holders is less than that of the «4 6 Re, 

Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when can get the 
same thing at the same price oie ceen. 
trymen? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 

out the United States, they are doing business 

with you, 


Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 


contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 4 “ 














Why to Insure in the Continental. 


Is an American Company. 
Does business under the S 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration 
Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus 8s 1034995) to 
el pialles are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 
Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 


Since . its loss payments to policyholders 
eed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars. 


You ital if desired, the advan of 
by experienced men, and wilt be Hors opm 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- | 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its financial » conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 





Fund Law, making 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 


GONTINENTAL BUILDING, wary’ Cedar St., N. Y. 


roa O ee 


~ s 
- a 
Sy 10 \—) 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. +) qe - + Vice-President 
F. B. ai A - - Second Vice-President 


B. PIERC siediakal : 
3 JBRAINERD, - See Treararer 
F, MIDDLEBROOK,- - Asst. Secr 


AMERICAN Fl FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
‘ Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital.......cccccccccsscccscccccencsscces eoscccececs 


Reserve ! for re-insurance and all! other claims. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











Post Office Square, - - 





Western Department : 





_|New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, [lass. 


$30,924,972.41 
27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 
LIABILITIES . . . . 


ail forms a L . a ontow nes t felon issued. 
ASH utions upon 
nen policy has endorsed thereon pol surrender and paid 
insurance 4 a1 to which the ins coon 8 Stnatied by t the Massa- 
bs jusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, ates, an and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 

$s. F. Trull, Secretary. 3! Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
1901 


1901 FIRE +INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ™“ » Boe 
Capital Stock, all cash 0,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. ais <aeep 045,418 76 
Unsettied Losses and other ‘claims... ae 272,489 87 
Net Surplus. 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance EET 


watees, in conformity with the Charest of be Gom- 
ie _— statement FF. 
pny, of Seon ber, 1900 : ” a“ 


Premiums on Marine Risks Risks from 1st January, 
1900, to 8ist December, 1: _$3:278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies —_ ied off ist Jan. 


828,796.25 
54.107.209 79 


me marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 81st December, 1 ieee $32407,886.18 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent receiv 


tha yow 23,833.36 $309,862.25 862.25 


. seeecesesesseeesees 


$416,202.81 


aa pee 
++000cSEeIOl, 744.24 


1, 817,94 
Less Salvages. "Iee.Ser.ee 00 $1,367,640.0 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and Ex- 
penses. . $390,096.13 
The Company has the following 


United States and State of New Yorks _ 
City, Bank and other Stoc 
Loans secured by § 








.. $8,837,024.00 
1,693,808.82 


its, cost. . 
Paid toward i ice of new 


building 622,873.59 


ha “~ 75,000 00 1,747,873.59 

um Notes and Bills Soatwns 

Cash in the handsof Europea: Bankers to pay 
losses under — ayabie in fo 
Nyy oe 


eeeees eee OO eee eee eseseeeees 


dase yori 


certificates of profits 
representatives, 


“Amount. oocveee-s 

x per cent, interest oa the outstanding 

will be id to the holders th i} 
tard peta “4 ers ereof or thei e 


focmned. 





e8, OD 

esday, t! f iate all 

interest thereon will cease. lat the 
t payment, and cancell 

AC “aivi end of Forty per ~_.' ‘Is declared on the net earned 

miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 

for which a will = ssued on and after Tuesday, th: 


seventh of Ma’ Moy nex 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, oo 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. ss i 

Gornelne Elde: 

Ewald Fleitmann, 
Floyd-Jones, 





Gustay Amsinck, 
Bacon, 


Francis M- Snaries PB Leverton. 


ioe rton, 
W. HH. Ht Moore. 


Cc 
( 
I 
{ 
e 





Anson W. Hard, 
janes g John D. Hewlett, 
A. A. Bi 2 President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDE RS ‘hold thirteen copies of Tax Ivor. 


furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cente each, por postage melded. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 


Raven, 
ustav H. “Schwab, 
Wi. liam C. Sturges. 








A NEW ISSUE OF 


0% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Are now being offered by the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED 


“Strongest in the World.” 


These Bonds may be paid for in installments; 
Are Issued Immediately in the event of Death; 
Bear Interest at 5 per cent. for Twenty Years, 
when Bonds Themselves Mature and are Paid 
in Gold, 

Secured by a Surplus of $66,000,000. 

Sold in Lots of from $1,000 to $200,000. 


STATES. 











If interested in this exceptional offer, which 
combines the safest and best of investments on 
the market with the protection of Life Assurance, 
fill out and return the coupon below. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


I would like to receive information re- 
garding the New 5 per cent. Gold Bonds, 
issued at age__ 


Name____ 


Address 
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Insurance Comp 

of New York." \ 

OFFICE : No. 19 BROADWAY, . | act 
NINETY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, ‘pe 





SUIIMARY OF ASSETS.: 6g rt: 
Par Value. 


in Mas i ws eh news thbb aba cheb seiaens err eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeee 


gE 


Estate. ....-.s0eeseeesesssseeveeneeenenessseeeseseeerseenscenceracesesens 


and 
Road ' 
and POSH HHHEHET HH SHEET HHHEHS SHES EHHESES OLE SOS _148,000-00 
eed Peis 6a 5. isos 6 vbR dcgebs owe dike ve n0dese se ndushsne cs 4,190,000 00 
ork: 1 eet Cee, Bhs 5 oo kw kc'ssv'vcuncscbecheseecnedesevdgeects 185,000 00 
and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate... cccccccsccccccccsccccsess 
on Stocks, pa’ on demand.... er OOOO HST SESE RSET ESEOLEEEEEEEESES EES 
ums uncollected in hands of fe cswieseneob6ebdes bees ube secsseesaa. 
due and accrued on gry ee FOI... ceccccccccccccsccccesseecesis ces 


ap 


Gas 


precees 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital... ....ssscccccccccccccccccceceseeccsssssssssesesescesseeces $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund........0cecccccccceccceseccccrerabereccsscsseees 4,546,125 OO 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....ccccccccccscercccccccccsccceses 794,209 69 
Net Surplus......ccceccccccccccccceeeeence seeeeenccesseeteeesseseceens 5,297,498 84 


$13,637,833 53 








Surplus as regards policy holders ' : $8,297,498. 84 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. Morton, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C,- WARNER, JoHN CLAFLIN, 
OLIvER S, CARTER, Evsripce G. SNow, ‘WARNER VAN NorpEN, Ww. A. HAVEMEYER, 
CorneE.ius N, BLIss, Grorce H. HARTFORD, Dumont CLARKE, Corp MEYER, 
Joun H. WASHBURN, Henry F. Noyes, james B, VAN Woert, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, EMANUEL H. A. OCOREEA, FREDERIC c. BUSWELL, Assistant Secretaries. 
New York, January 8, 1901. , 





STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ate. FRANCIS Hurpares, Superintendent of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. New York, January 7, 1901. 
on 


g to report that I have completed the examination of the Home Insurance ComMPANyY OF NEw YORK, requested to be made 

-A y your appointment No. 1890. The examination, undertaken early in December = Was aoe! the of ascertaining the com- 
"8 Pappoinen on December Sist, 1900. This could only be done ‘within the rmitted b checking in in anticipation ot the close 

bf t the year all items capable of being verified in advance of that time. The Pk closing 0 | ey! m December Sist 

admirable manner in which these books are kept. ——s = — to con 

statement by the date of this report. Althoug ~~ correctness of the ao pre 

rons hiest portion < the work, uiring the Sinioas 0 the entire examination force, yet a portion 0 
— be investigated and verified. S Such of it as was so verified was drawn off from the written b 

od, less cancellations, and re-ins nsurances on corresponding business checked from — policies and re-insurance vouc! 
ierait conclusively indicates the fact that the unearned premium fund of the compan as required by statute, and that the ‘other 
items composing assets and liabilities have been correctly reported to you in the ann Lhe to December 31st, 1900, about to be 


filed. These are as follows: 
Assets veesccceseces ececccene SINE EES BS 
Liabilities includ: secccccceccccsecccces 8,040,934 69 


capital stock.. 
Surplus over cluding #3, d poa, 0 other liabilities... ceveccccccccccccccses 5 20%,498 84 
Respectfully submitted, ISAAC VANDERPOEL, Chief Examiner. 








STATE OF NEW YORK, r} as. 


vr nissiet dade talaapaeraeres Isaac VANDERPOEL, being duly sworn deposes and says that the forego rt subscribed to b 
ER . an e fo} re subsc 
him is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. ” ISAAC VAND NDERPOEL. . 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January, 1901. [L.8.] GENVIA C. FULLER, farmed Public 122, N. Y. Co. 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that I have caused the annual statement of the fom. INSURANCE dmmauee ort 
tached, showing the company’s condition on December 8ist, 1900, to be verified | a 
an: o c ue Company 3 as set forth in said statement was as represen resented therein on that md goes’ 

NESS EREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed m: reat offic! the City of Albany, the day end year -_ 
a bere: Written. ANCIS HENDRICKS. Superintendent of Insurance 





